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Che Outlook. 


Secretary Sherman’s tour in New England has 
been converted into an ovation by the enthusi 
astic people; and that enthusiasm has, perhaps, 
nowhere been greater than among ‘‘ the solid men 
of Boston,” who gave him a public reception and 
dinner. His speech in Portland—chiefly a discus- 
sion of the financial problem—has behind it the 
unanswerable eloquence of events. Greenbackers 
who do not desire to scale the national debt ought 
to be satisfied with the fact that nearly $150,000,- 
000 have been redeemed with legal-tender notes, 
and not a single coined dollar has been demanded 
by any bondholder. Mr. Sherman apparently 
does not object to an unlimited coinage of silver, 
provided the commercial nations can be brought 
to agree upon a common market ratio. Mean- 
while, a Treasury order has been issued authoriz- 
ing the payment of outstanding obligations in 
silver—an indication that the Secretary of the 
Treasury anticipates a speedy appreciation of 
silver to an equality with gold. 














One effect of the Democratic policy of last 
winter has been to visibly close up the ranks of 
the Republicans, and make them what they were 
not before—a united party. The Maine Repub- 
licans, by their reception,accorded to Secretary 
Sherman, have given most emphatic endorsement 
of his financial administration. The Pennsylvania 
Republicans, who in 1878 ignored the President’s 
Administration in their platform, last week gave 
him their hearty endorsement, and both the 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin Republicans declared 
for honest payment of the National Debt in coin 
or paper of coin value. On the two great ques- 
tions of Federal supremacy and financial honesty, 
the Republican party promises to be united on 
the next Presidential election. It is divided only 


| than last season. A number of new cases, how- 
| ever, have occurred in Memphis, thirteen deaths 
| during Saturday and Sunday being recorded. 
| Refugees have brought the fever to this city, 
fifteen cases in Quarantine and three or four 
in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City being 
announced—all of them, however, imported. A 


camp has been established a little outside Mem- | 


phis, a relief bureau organized, tents and rations 
have been furnished by the National Government, 
and the Howard Association has given notice 
that at present no assistance of physicians or 
| nurses from abroad is needed in the city. Very 
| vigorous quarantine measures have been estab- 
| lished by the local authorities, and the National 
| Board has recommended certain stringent regu- 
| lations to prevent the dissemination of the verms 
| of the disease on railroad trains, by fumigation, to 
| ensure the disuse of upholstered cars, and transfer 
| under careful medical inspection of all passengers 
coming from any infected district. What should 
| be done to prevent the spreading of infection. by 
| mail matter is a problem puzzling the Post-Office 
| authorities, two or three tons of matter being 
| too large a bulk to be submitted to either the 
| freezing or the baking process, which it is sup- 
| posed destroys the microscopic disease-germs. 
| Some danger has been apprehended of disorder 
| in the plague-stricken city, and troops have been 
| sent thither by the Governor of the State. We 
| give in another column some general practical 
| information respecting this fever and the neces- 
| sary precautions against it. We wish we could 
| report that the health authorities are taking as 
energetic measures to secure sanitary conditions 
in northern towns and cities as they are to main- 
tain quarantine against the importation of dis 
ease. 


|a military campaign, though it may degenerate 
into a chronic guerilla warfare. A pitched battle 
has been fought at Ulundi between 5,000 British 
soldiers and 15,000 or 20,000 Zulus, on ground of 
Cetywayo’s own choosing, in which the Zulu army 
was defeated, with loss variously estimated at 
from 800 to 1,500. Sir Garnet Wolseley tele- 
| graphs his belief that the war is over, and 
| that he does not want any more men or supplies 
/at present. We should have greater confidence in 
| the immediate results of this apparently decisive 
| victory were it not for the facts that Cetywayo 
| had previously withdrawn his magazine and stores 
| to a securer retreat, so that the chief loss of this 
engagement is prestige amongst a people easily 
discouraged by defeat, and that since the victory 
Lord Chelmsford has withdrawn from Ulundi 
thirty miles towards the sea. A war between 
United Great Britain and a half-savage African 


the war, readers should remember that the tele- 
graphic reports are all from one side. 





The Bonapartists of France are seriously, if not 
hopelessly, divided. At the caucus week before 


represented; and the resolution declaring Prince 
Jerome Napoleon the head of the Bonaparte 
family was carried only after serious discussion, 
his json, Prince Victof, having some adherents, 





The Zulu war seems to be drawing to a close as | 


tribe can have but one final result; but, pending | 


last, only a portion of the Bonapartist leaders were | 


nificant of the progress of ideas in the Republican 
ranks. The growth of the military budget, from 


| $75,000,000, in 1870, to $110,000,000, in 1879, is 


equally significant of the growth of the republican 
ideas of the nation; for a government must be 
strong in the affections of its people which can 
increase its military tax without subjecting itself 
to dangerous opprobrium. 


America has hardly recovered from her aston- 
shment at M. de Lessep’s propcsition to cut a 
tunnel through the solid mountain in order to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans before its 
breath is taken away by another magnificent 
French proposition to construct a railway from 
Algiers across the Desert of Sahara to Timbuctoo, 
a distance of about 16,000 miles, at an estimated 
cost of $80,000,000. The practicability of the 
scheme is demonstrated—on paper; and it is 
| claimed that the surparsingly fertile valley of the 
Niger and basin of Lake Tchad will, by their pro- 
ductiveness, make such a railroad profitable to its 
constructors. Meanwhile, M. de Lesseps has is- 
sued a prospectus of the Darien Canal Company. 
The capital is fixed at 400,000,000 franes ($80,000, - 
000), and the estimated income promises to share- 
holders eleven and a half per cent. on their 
investments. There are those who are still skep- 
tical respecting this route, and a new convention 
is called for in this couatry for the consideration 
of the whole subject. 


The Irish University bill has passed its second 
reading, and will undoubtedly be carried through 
the House of Commons—probably before this 
paragraph reaches our readers. Already the ul- 
terior purpose of the promoters of this bill begins 

_to appear. The Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
publicly announced that he shall move an amend- 
ment imposing upon the senate of the new Uni- 
versity the duty of submitting to Parliament 
a scheme for promoting education by an annual 
provision for exhibitions, scholarships, prizes, 
and fellowships, which is tantamount to a pro- 
vision of thousands of pounds yearly for the 
purposes of education, under the control of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Under any probable 
administration, the fellowships would frequently 
become in Ireland sinecures for the Roman Cathb- 
olic priests. 


Our readers may recollect a little political 
breeze in Canada, some time ago, arising out of 
the fact that a Governor-General submitted to 
the Home Government in England the question 
of the removal of Lieutenant-Governor Letellier, 
of Quebec. To this the Canadian press objected, 
as an infringement upon the constitutional right 

| of self-government. The question of the removal 
was wisely referred back by the British Govern- 
ment to the Governor-General, and he has re- 
moved Mr. Letellier, in compliance with the will 
of the Colonial Parliament. The event is signifi- 
cant, because it establishes by precedent the posi- 
tion of a Governor-General as analogous in Can- 
ada to that of a reigning sovereign in England, 
/and places the practical administration of the 
| affairs in the hands of the Premier, dependent 
| upon the will of the Canadian representatiye 
body. 
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There is something a trifle amusing in the an- 
nouncement by a Coney Island hotel proprietor 
that the Jews are not wanted at his hotel or in 
his railway cars, and the reasons which he assigns 
for the proclamation—if correctly reported in the 
newspapers—make it none the more entitled to 
respect. If men violate the rules of a company 
by smoking in the cars, wearing objectionable 
bathing-suits, occupying seats with bundles, and 


under certain not very well understood conditions. 
But this is as yet only an unproved theory, not an 
established fact. The general course of the dis- 
ease simply tallies with this theory of its cause. 
The disease is carried in the clothing, and may 
lie a long time in an exposed article, and then 
become developed in an active form months after. 
It is doubtful whether it is carried in the person; 
on that point authorities differ. It is certain that it 


Stimulants are not a protection, but the re. 
verse. Brandy has been frequently tried as a meq. 
icine, and always proved disastrous; it has beep 
still more often resorted to as a preventive, with 
the uniform result of making the drinker more 
liable to the attack and less able to resist it. 

For persons in the infected districts, there are 
but two possible directions to be given in such ap 
article as this. 


lounging at the dinner-table after dinner is over, 
to the exclusion of other guests, the remedy is in 
the hands of the company, which can always cor- 
rect such indecorum by simply enforcing its rea- 


sonable rules. It may be true that the Jews are 


more guilty of ill-manners than other people, but 


this is not adequate reason for a pronunciamento 
which is, in itself, an insult to thousands of Jews | 
who have never ill-behaved themselves and who 
have never indicated a wish to go to the Man- | 


hattan Hotel or travel on the Manhatttan Rail- 
way. That a well-ordered hotel can preserve its 
guests from unbecoming conduct of offensive in- 
truders without putting a stigma upon either a 


race or a religion is sufficiently demonstrated by | 


the fact that most hotel proprietors find no diffi- | 
| longer than quarantine confinement could reason- 


culty in accomplishing this feat which seems to 
have baffled the skill of Mr. Austin Corbin. 








THE YELLOW FEVER. 


HE yellow fever is certain to be a serious epi- 
demic in this country this year; how serious, 

no one can foretell. There has been a great deal 
of careless writing in the papers on the subject— 
some needlessly alarming, more dangerously delu 
sive in its false assurances of safety. This is 
partly because the newspaper paragraphist has, 
in his haste, based a broad generalization on a 
very narrow foundation of observation; partly 
because there is no disease more mysterious in its 


- origin and nature than the yellow fever. Not 


only are there several different types of disease 


that go by the common name, but the disease | 
assumes very different forms in different localities | 


is not carried any considerable distance in the air. 
In 1864, when the fever was raging in the city of 
Galveston, the forts in the vicinity were supplied 
by wagons, the drivers being changed about half 
a mile from the forts. So long as this non-inter- 
course was kept up there were no cases in the 
forts; as soon as intercourse between the forts and 
the town was permitted, cases of the yellow fever 
appeared. 

Nevertheless, no quarantine will of itself ensure 
| the safety of acommunity. Commerce is so per- 
| vasive, and the methods of communication so 
| numerous, that no artificial barrier can be relied 
! 





upon to keep out the invisible germs. Indeed, an 
effective quarantine is not possible, since a man 
may have the disease undeveloped fora period far 


ably last. A rigorous quarantine is simply an addi- 





| This fact was strikingly illustrated in the history 
| of Natchez, which in 1854 protected itself, as it 
thought, from the epidemic by a rigid quarantine, 
| but in the succeeding year. in spite of an equally 
| strict quarantine, suffered from the epidemic. 

Real protection is in sanitary conditions. ‘‘ The 
| yellow fever cannot become epidemic or endemic,” 
| says the Quarantine Convention of 1857, ‘‘ unless 
| there exist in the community the circumstances 
| which are calculated to produce such diseases 
independent of the importation.” In Galveston, 
| Texas, the fever has in past years swept through 
| the city with a terrible mortality. The city is 
| partially built on made land, into the composition 
of which every species of decaying matter has 


tional safeguard; not of itself an adequate pro- | 
tection. On this point all authorities are agreed. | 


Keep your rooms well ventilated by day; lighten 
your work; lessen, as far as possible, your anyj. 
ety; be not afraid of dying, and you will be likely 
to live; avoid a scare; remember that the statis. 
tics show that in healthy subjects, well nurse 
and treated, the average of mortality is not over 
one in twenty; the great death-rate is largely due 
to neglect, and this to panic. 

At the first symptom, which is generally a mere 
| lassitude without any assignable cause, send for 
| a physician; avoid all quacks and domestic reme. 
| dies; put yourself in the hands of your doctor; 
| follow his directions with exactitude; allow no 
| changes by the nuise or on the volunteer advice 
| of iriends; and leave the result with God, in 
| whose hands are all the issues of life and death. 











| CHURCH OF ENGLAND REFORM. 


HE struggle between the two parties in the 
Church ot England enters another stage with 
| the action of the Convocation of Canterbury in 
| submitting certain propositions to the Govern. 
| ment as the basis ot a bill to be introduced into 
| Parliament. The Convocation of Canterbury, 
| with its two Houses—one of bishops, called the 
| Upper, and the other of clerical delegates of an 
| inferior order, called the Lower—is the highest 
| legislative body in the Established Church. The 
| laws unde: which the Church is governed are s0 
| confused, and in manv cases so obsolete, that the 
ecclesiastical and civil courts have found great 
difficulty im arriving at decisions consistent with 
precedeuts or with each other: and the ritualistic 
party bas taken advantage of the embarrassment 


and at different seasons. 

The fact that the yellow fever appeared last 
year gives no sort of assurance that it will not 
appear this year. In New Orleans, the mortality 
from this fever was in 1852, 415; in 1853, 7,970; 
in 1854, 2,423; in 1855, 2,670. The disease ap- 
pears to have periods of activity, followed by 
periods of repose. The medical faculty do not 
pretend to understand what causes either. The 
absence of yellow fever at New Orleans during 
the war has been very generally attributed to 
General Butler’s sanitary regulutions. It was 


probably quite as much due to the fact that | 
1862-3 was not a yellow-fever year. For, during | 


the same time, Mobile was crowded with troops, 
and sanitary policing was entirely neglected, but 
there was no yellow fever; and for the three 


years previous to the war there was very little | 


fever in New Orleans, and for the year preceding, 
1861, there was not even a single fatal case. 

All classes are liable to the disease. Upto 1853 
the negro was rarely attacked; and upon this fact 
has been based the newspaper statement that he 


is exempt. But since that time large numbers | 


have suffered from the disease; and the theory of 
his exemption, though it still survives in the news- 


papers, is abandoned by the faculty. Every per- 


son is liable—young and old, creole and foreign, 


black and white, invalid and healtby, acclimated 
and unacclimatcd. The only sure preventive isa 


| entered; and formerly some of the streets were in 
such a condition that, to quote from the deserip- 
tion of one of its own citizens, ‘‘it was impossi- 
ble to walk any distance without getting your 
| hose charged with effluvia, and often your feet 
| filled with the fecal matter of horses, cows, 
| goats, hogs, dogs, ete. Often dead cats, dogs, 
| hogs and goats lie for days and weeks, with rats, 
mice and old bones, fish and fowls. . . . I 
really do not believe that there is a city in the 
world that was more neglected than ours in this 
respect.” But in San Antonio, which is on the 
same parallel of latitude, but on high ground, 
well drained and comparatively clean, yellow 
fever has never been epidemic; and since the 
radical sanitary improvements recently introduced 


troops passed through New Orleans and Vera 
Cruz, in both which cities the yellow fever was 
raging; but they did not communicate it to the 
towns into which they passed. The comparative 
exemption of our Northern cities during the pres- 
ent half century from the yellow fever is due, not 
| to climate, but to their attention to sewerage and 
other sanitary conditions; as they neglect these 
reasonable precautions they will become again 


liable to the epidemic. Conversely, the panic | 


into which certain country towns were thrown 
. . } 
last year by single imported cases of the fever are | 


into Galveston it has been comparatively unknown | 
there. During the Mexican wer thousands of our | 


_attendant upon all efforts to interfere with their 
anti-Protestant practices. It was long ago seen 
| that the only remedy for the growing evils in the 
| Church was in decisive legislation on the disputed 
| points. 

| In 1869, a Ritual Commission was formed for 
| the purpose of considering the increasing depart- 
| ure from generally accepted standards in the mat- 
| ter of ritual, the dress of the clergy, and the form 
of celebration of the Communion; but the work 
of the Commission seems to have had no better 
result than increased dissension. 

There have been other differences besides those 
arising from ritualism. A large and intelligent 
| party object to the use of the Athanasian Creed, 
| and this opposition has become so general that an 
English statesman some time ago called atten- 
tion to the fact that the responses in this part of 
the services were given only by children who had 
not yet learned the unchristian character of the 
confession. Then the Burial question has been 
a source of constant irritation between the Estab 
lished Church and the English people at large 
| who are outside its communion. The points of 
| difference may be briefly stated to be: the use of 
the Athanasian Creed, the position of the celebrant 
| at the Communion, (tbe use of the Burial Service, 
| and the Ornaments rubric, or the dress of the 





| clergy. 


Seven years ago the Convocation of Canterbury 


previous attack; second cases are as rare in yellow 
fever as in small. pox. 

Northern communities are not necessarily safe. 
The fever was epidemic in Boston in 1691, 1693, 
1695; in New York at various times throughout 
the eighteenth century. aud in 1803 the death 
rate reached 6,700; in Philadelphia, in 1805, it was 
3.400. It has not assumed serious proportions in 
either city for half a century, owing, not to cli 
mate, but to improved sewerage. 


The fever is probably not indigenous to Ameri- | 


ca. It existed in Africa, Eastern Asia, and Soutb- 
ern Europe at least a thousand years before Christ; 
is domesticated in the West Indies; and is prob- 
ably brought thence to this country. The best 
theory of its cause is the existence of microscopic 
animalcules too small to be observed by any in- 
struments, animalcules liable to be destroyed by 
extremes of either heat or cold, and to be developed 


utterly unreasonable, as such panics usually are. | was specially charged, by Letters of Business from 
It may be accepted as an established fact that the Crown, with the settlement of these questions. 
| any community on low land and in a temperate | The ability of the ritualistic party in the Lower, 
climate can render itself liable to the fever by | and the conservative attitude of the bishops in the 
want of cleanliness; and, on the other hand, that | Upper House, for a long time made it doubtiul 
| the yellow fever cannot be taken ina really pure | whether any agreement could be reached; but the 
air from persons, clothing, trunks or anything | good sense of the moderate party has triumphed, 
| else. The fever is absolutely impossible as an | and although the advance is very slight, and is 
epidemic in a well-drained and cleanly kept com- | confined to a single point, it is in the direction of 
munity. progress. The Convocation has agreed upon ce!- 


In the United States, the disease bas never, with 
| a single exception, spread at an altitude above an 
elevation of six bundred feet. Refugees from the 
| stricken district should therefore make their way 
toa mountain region; and in a mountain region 


| tain propositions which tbe Primate wil] submit 
| to the Home Secretary to be embodied in a Gov 
| ernment bill, the action of Parliament being ne 
| essary to give the legislation of Convocation the 
| foree of law. The rubric proposed on the Atha 


| they are equally safe whether in a Southern or | nasian Creed simply states that the ereed says 

Northern State. It is only in the tropics, or in | only what the Scriptures do, implying that any 
| the extreme South, that tNe fever ever appears at | question concerning it is a question touching the 
| any considerable altitude. | Scriptures themselves. This amounts simply t? 
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the reiteration of a statement of belief which the 
common intelligence of England rejects as bar- 
barous and unchristian. Attempts were made to 
limit the reading of the creed to a few occasions, 
to give the clergy sowe liberty of action in the 
matter, or to omit it by shortening the service, 
bat every effort looking to a more progressive at- 
titude failed. 

On the Burials question no concession is made 
to Dissenters, but alternative services are pro- 
vided, and the minister is authorized to use any 
service he may choose, after consultation with the 
friends of the deceased, if it be not taken from the 
Communion or Burial Service. The Dissenters 
demand the right to conduct their own funerals 
with their own ministers and their own services. 
Their demands are entirely ignored, and the 
clergy of the Established Church are told that 
when they bury a Dissenter they may use a cer- 
tain latitude in selecting a service. The Dis- 
senters will hardly recognize this as any advance, 
and when the matter comes before Parliament 
an interesting debate may be anticipated in the 
Commons, where it was once said that a burglar 
who happened to be a member of the Established 
Church would receive—as a matter of right—a 
Christian burial that might be denied John 
Bright. ; 

The new rubric on ornaments declares that the 
clergy shall wear only the surplice in the pulpit, 
a stole, and the hood ofacollege degree. The 
rich and elaborate robes that have done so much 
to popularize ritualistic services are altogether 
forbidden. The cope is to be used only at the 
Communion service in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches. This rubric is definite and decisive, 
and will dispose of one of the most troublesome 
aspects of ritualism. Dean Stanley regrets that 
while so many important reforms wait for action 
seven years were devoted to the consideration of 
‘*clotbes,” but, from the time of Henry the VIII., 
Convoecations, as a rule, have been hopelessly 
blind to the signs of the times. So far as the in- 
ternal affairs of the Church are concerned, this 
action may be regarded asaslight step forward; 
as regards the English people, with whose interests 
those of the Establishment are now so identified, 
it is indicative of an utter failure to apprehend 
present demands and tendencies. 








A REMAR KA BLE DISCOURSE, 


HE Brahmanical religion in India is probably 

the oldest religion in the world except the 
Hebrew. It certainly dates from a period but 
little posterior to the age of Moses. Theology in 
India is poetry; in the West, it is science, and it 
is not easy to translate the language of poetry 
into that of science. Brietiy, however, it may be 
said that the Brabmanical conception of God is 
that of a Being who exists without conscious- 
ness, and without the possibility of any direct 
relations with finite humanity, to whom he is rep- 
resented only by a number of minor deities. Its 
conception of man is that of a sinner who has 
need to appease the wrath of offended deities, and 
to find his escape from the burden and misery of 
sin by pain, either by self-inflicted penance in this 
life or by successive purgatories in the life to come. 
Its conception of religion, therefore, is of su- 
preme asceticism, repressive and cruel. 

In the sixth century before Christ, there arose 
a protest against the Brahmanical religion, prob- 
ably inaugurated by a prophet, known in history 
as Gotama, or, more popularly, as Buddha. In 
its primitive period, Buddhism taught that noth- 
ing could be known respecting God; that man 
lives under a reign of inevitable and inexorable 
law; that sin and misery are essential to his ex- 
istence; that his only escape therefrom is by 
the way of practical righteousness, not by forms 
and ceremonies or penances—but that he will only 
escape therefrom as he escapes from existence it- 
self. Heaven to Buddhism is the haven of an 
unconscious existence. 

About the beginning of the present century a 
new Buddhistic sect arose, known as the Brahmo- 
Somaj (Worshiping-assembly), whose creed was 
Buddhistic, modified by Christian influences. It 
included belief in a personal Father-God, in re- 
pentance, gratitude, and prayer toward him, in 
conscious immortality, and in preparation for 
that immortality by a life of purity, rectitude, 








and love. It. was essentially a creed of a pure 
and unconsciously Christian deism. The great 
modern prophet of the Brahmo-Somaj is Baboo 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who, only a few years ago, 
was called—we will not undertake to say with 
what degree of justice—the Theodore Parker of 
India. 

This is the man whose extraordinary sermon on 
the nature of Christ we publish on another paye, 
condensing some portions of its mystical philoso- 
phy, but giving all that is essential in it. The 
sermon would be extraordinary from any source 
for its spiritual profundity; it is still more extra- 
ordinary voming from a pagan, who, with his 
present creed, would not, probably, be ordained 
as a Christian teacher by any sect in Christen- 
dom, and who would find it difficult even to gain 
admission as a lay member of most of our Chris- 
tian churches, because the Christ which he adopts 
is not a ‘‘ Western Christ.” The study of this 
sermon—for it is well worth studying—will give 
occasion of thought to all thoughtful readers, and 
we leave it to their meditative and devout study 
without further present comment, reserving that, 
possibly, for a future time. 


NOTES. 


Those of our readers who have any fondness for 
Nature will cordially welcome to our columns this 
week one of its truest and most sympathetic inter- 
preters, Mr. John Burroughs, whose article on ‘‘ Mid- 
summer ” discloses the same close observation and 
warm appreciation of out-of-door life that we have 
been lately enjoying in his delightful book: “ Lo- 
custs and Wild Honey.” In the letter from Berlin 
which follows, our correspondent informs us as to 
the extent and significance of the reactionary move- 
ment in Prussia, and confirms the opinion we ex- 
pressed editorially a week ago, that Bismarck must 
now be counted the head of the reactionary party. 
Dr. Hoyt’s brief article will, we are sure, be found 
fresh and stimulating; while the extract from 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s address, to which we refer 
elsewhere, can scarcely fail to impress deeply any fair- 
minded reader. Mrs. Wyeth, in her clever dialect 
sketch, follows up the vein which she struck last year 
in ‘‘The Corner-Stone of St. Mary’s,” and, without 
seeming to do so, makes it quite apparent that ‘“ The 
Little Preacher’s Hard Luck” was, after all, not an 
unenviable fortune. In our book columns this week 
will be found a discriminating review of Max Miil- 
ler’s latest work, by a student of Sanscrit literature; 
and in Our Young Folks, a tender and fanciful 
sketch by a new contributor, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

The New England Soeiety for the Suppression of 
Vice forwarded, last week, to Washington a protest 
against the pardon of D. M. Bennett, signed by over 
five hundred citizens of New England. Many persons 
prominent as clergymen, physicians, educators and 
business men enrolled themselves as opposed to the 
exercise of Executive clemency in this case; among 
the names were those of Governor Talbot, of Massachu- 
setts, ex-Governor Coburn, of Maine, Hon. E. 8. Tobey, 
Postmaster of Boston, Dr. C. F. Folsom, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health, Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch, Professor of Physiology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Hon. Moses Kimball, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
Alpheus H. Hardy, H. P. Kidder, the Rev. James 
Freeman Clark, D.D., the Rev. E. K. Alden, D.D., 
the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., the Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, the Rt. Rev. Benj. Paddock, Bishop of 
Massachusetts, the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., and 
Professor Park, of Andover. The presidents of many 
of the New England colleges—Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Smith, Williams, Colby University (Maine), University 
of Vermont—were among the signers as well as the 
principals of many New England academies and high 
schools. The clergymen of Boston and vicinity, of all 
denominations, were well represented. A much 
larger number of names could easily have been ob- 
tained by taking somewhat more time, as there isa 
very widespread feeling in the matter. Any, reader 
who shares this feeling may advantageously and 
profitably express it by a personal note of protest 
against Bennett’s pardon, addressed to the President. 








The “Christian at Work” came out last week with- 
out any editor’s name at the head of its columns, If this 
indicates, as we judge it does, the retirement of Dr. 
Taylor from the position of editor-in-chief, the loss is 
a not inconsiderable one, for Dr. Taylor has proved 
himself a strong writer on practical religious topics. 
The paper gives internal evidence of retaining the 
services of Mr. Bright, who bas been its managing 
editor ever since about the time when Dr. Talmage 
first took position on the paper as its editor-in-chief, 
and who, by his weekly scintillations, has well proved 
his right to his name. 


The latest step toward popularizing wholesome 
literature is the publication in pamphlet form of the 
“Contemporary Review” for the remarkably low 
price of twenty cents. Mr. George Munro, to whom 
the public is indebted for thus bringing within their 











means the best of the English periodicals, is the pub- 
lisher of the ‘‘ Seaside Library,” which includes most 
of the standard English novels, and of several weekly 
story-papers as well. We can only wish, respecting 
the latter, that their tone was up to that of Mr. Mun- 
ro’s reprints. The influence exerted by these papers 
18 enormously wide. They are read by thousands— 
principally young people—all over the land; and if 
Mr. Munro will but recognize how gravea responsi- 
bility is in his hands, he may do as much as any man 
of his time towards moulding the character of the 
rising generation. 


The following letter from the Rev. Henry H. Jessup, 
D.D., late Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, will explain itself : 

“The Mission Female Semjnary building in Tripoli, Syria, 
needs extensive repairs. I have in my possession a limited 
quantity of fragrant cedar wood from a limb of the oldest 
cedar on Mount Lebanon, cut off by special permission of 
the Patriarch of Mount Lebanon. Dr. Calhoun estimated its 
age as not less than 3,000 years. It is very rare and difficult 
to obtain. I can guarantee the genuineness of these speci- 
mens. Any person or school sending a postal money-order 
for five dollars ($5), for the above object, to my son, Harry W. 
Jessup, Montrose, Susquehanna Co., Penn., will receive by 
mail a block of this wood, with a fac-simile of an Arabic cer- 
tificate of its genuineness from the Patriarch of Mount 
Lebanon, and the Lord’s Prayer in Arabic. I have also 
twelve half-inch boards of this wood, beautifully marked 
with knots, and very fragrant, from three to six feet in 
length, and from eight to eleyen inches in width, suitable for 
making veneering for pu)pits or table-tops. The smaller 
boards will be sold for twenty-five dollars ($25), and the 
larger ones for fifty dollars ($50). Application should be 
made soon, as I expect to leave the country early in October. 

* July 21, 1879. “ HENRY H. Jessup.” 


A curious service, in which Jews and Christians in- 
termingled, held by a Baptist Society in its new church 
edifice, and reported by us a few weeks ago, has 
given rise to very considerable discussion, especially 
in the Baptist press. A protest against the action of 
Dr. Boyd has been signed by most of the Baptist min- 
isters in St. Louis. Curiously, however, Dr. Boyd, 
appears to be quite as sharply criticised for inviting 
an unimmersed Christian minister to his Communion 
table as for fraternizing witha Jewish rabbi ina service 
of public worship. The propriety of the action would 
depend upon the spirit in which it was conducted; but 
those who object absolutely to a union of the Jews and 
Christians in a common act of worship should not 
stop with Dr. Boyd—they ought to take Paul in hand. 

A well-informed correspondent writes us apropos 
of the recent action of Congress respecting quinine. 
He claims that American manufacturers would be 
satisfied to have no duty on manufactured foreign 
quinine if there should also be no internal tax or duty 
on the raw material, and that the only effect of tak- 
ing off the tariff on the manufactured article and 
leaving it upon the raw material will be to increase 
the price of the drug. He adds that, in fact, the price 
of quinine is already higher than Lefore the duty was 
removed. In removing the duty from foreign quinine, 
Congress certainly ought to have taken some measure 
to protect the country from the importation of foreign 
imitations, of which factitious articles vast quantities 
are made in Hamburg, to the injury, loss and disap- 
pointment of thousands who need the benign assis- 
tance of “ the Jesuit’s bark.” 


Among the most significant testimonials to Dr, 
Alexander Clark, of the ‘“‘ Methodist Recorder,” of 
Pittsburgh, are the resolutions of the Liberal League 
of that city, and a letter from Colonel Ingersoll— 
significant because showing that a Christian man may 
win repect for him and his religion by dealing with 
infidels in the spirit in which Christ dealt with them. 
Col. Ingersoll, however, is mistaken in supposing that 
Dr. Clark in his “‘ grand position stuod almost alone.” 
If we are not mistaken, the American Tract Society’s 
“ Tllustrated Christian Weekly” warmly commended 
Dr. Clark editorially, and demanded that Mr. Ingersoll 
should be treated with Christian courtesy and respect 
by his Christian antagonists, and the American Tract 
Society may fairly be regarded as a representative of 
conservative Evangelical sentiment. 


Considerable excitement has been produced in the 
Presbyterian Church, and a running fire of debate 
provoked all along the line of the theological jour- 
nals, by reason of the fact that the Rey. A. N. Alcott, 
of the Presbytery of Wooster, Ohio, appled to the 
Presbytery to know whether he was orthodox on the 
doctrine of the Atonement in holding that God in- 
tended an atonement for al) men, and that the Pres- 
bytery, in answer, declared that he was not orthodox, 
and granted him his certificate of dismissal. If we 
understand Mr. Alcott’s views aright, there is no rea- 
son why he should not remain a Presbyterian minis- 
ter in good and regular standing, and proclaim them; 
but neither is there any reason for apy great excite- 
ment over the fact that he and his Presbytery both 
agree to a separation, because they are not philosoph- 
ically at one. We suspect that the secret history of 
this case has not yet been written, and that the Pres- 
bytery were more willing to solve an uninterpreted 
difficulty by cordially consenting to an amicable sep- 
aration than they would have been to lose from their 
number a fellow-worker who was in general concord 
with them, merely because he differed from them on 
a@ question of what were the secret intentions of the 
Almighty in the Atonement. 
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THE KINGS SHIPS. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


OD hath so many ships upon the sea! 
His are the merchantmen that carry treasure, 
The men-of-war, all bannered gallantly, 
The little fisher-boats and barks of pleasure. 
On all this sea of time there is not one 
That sailed without the glorious name thereon. 


The winds go up and down upon the sea, 

And some they lightly clasp, entreating kindly, 
And waft them t» the port where they would be; 
And other ships they buffet, long and blindly. 
The cloud comes down on the great sinking deep, 

And on the shore the watghers stand and weep. 


And God hath many wrecks within the sea; 
O, it is deep! I look in fear and wonder; 
The wisdom throned above is dark to me, 
Yet it is sweet to think his care is under; 
That yet the sunken treasure may be drawn 
Into his storehouse when the sea is gone. 


So I, that sail in peril on the sea, 
With my beloved, whom yet the waves may cover, 
Say: Goi hath more than angels’ care of me, 
And larger share than I in friend and lover. 
Why weep ye so, ye watchers on the land ? 
This deep is but the hollow of his hand! 








SUMMER OUT OF DOORS. 
MIDSUMMER. 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


HE meridian of summer to-day, July 15th. The 

chestnut trees have cast their blossoms, and, like 
fragments of yellowish cord, they strew the ground. 
(Some poet speaks of them as ‘‘ silken tassels,” but they 
are really coarse cotton or hempen goods.) All} that 
thick, prickly sheath and rich-meated nut is to be 
developed and matured before frost time, say the mid- 
dle of September. The sycamores are baring their 
arms beneath the midsummer heats. About this time 
these trees shed the bark from their branches, revealing 
a smooth, light-greenish-yellow surface, that gives 
one the impression of coy nudeness; it is not unlike 
a youthful form stripped to the waist and partially 
screened behind green leaves. The bark lies in rolls 
and fragments, like thin leather, beneath them. Vege- 
tation is rank and ripe. The boys and girls no longer 
go to the woods for birch or wintergreens, nor for the 
pungent crinkle-root, nor to the fields for wild straw- 
berries. The cattle do not find browsing so much to 
their taste as in the earlier season, but seek the woods 
now for coolness and to avoid the flies. 

The rye is ripe for the harvest, and the haymakers 
are at work—should, indeed, be nearly through their 
work. The clover-heads have been black some weeks, 
the daisies are becoming dry and seedy, and the timothy 
stalk is getting hard and fibrous. The Indian corn 
has its main growth yet to make. No crop shows 
more insignificantly in the early summer, nor more 
conspicuously and more flauntingly in the later. It 
makes tremenduous strides during the sultry and op- 
pressive nights of late July and early August. When 
the sleepers turn uneasily on their beds, and seek in 
vain for a cool spot, the corn luxuriates, it waxes strong 
and rank. But how it trembles at the thought of a 
frost, and turns pale if the nights are cool! 

The cicada has just began to sound her shrill, brassy 
crescendo, which she does not do till the season has 
struck twelve. She celebrates the fierce noon-day glare 
of midsummer. There is no tenderness or mercy in her. 
The heat and dryness maketh her glad. Indeed, hers 
is the most parched and torrid sound to be heard in 
our groves. The seventeen-year locusts come earlier 
in the season, come in May or June, and their notes 
are softer and less piercing. They have not heard the 
rattle and shuffle of the mower, or hay-tedder nor filed 
their teeth on the flinty stalk of the timothy. The 
cicada leads the insect band, and her instrument is the 
loudest and most stridulous of them all. In marked 
contrast to her shrill kettle-drum, is the soft, multitu- 
dinous hum that begins to be noticeable in the upper 
air about this time—the voice of innumerable flies and 
bees—though I confess I have never been able to 
analyze it or trace the sound home. It is everywhere, 
it is as continuous as the sky, over the woods, above 
the hill-tops, over the river or lake, a canopy of sound, 
woven, no doubt, of a great variety of chords. It con- 
trasts, also, with that pulsing, purring sound of the 
little green nocturnal insect that fills the ear of night 
with such a soft, monotonous undertone a little later; 
but evidently has some relation to that tiny creature 
that beats his castanets under your window in the late 
July nights. 

No more swarms from the hive. After the middle 
of July the bees begin to set their house in order for 
the fall and winter; they economize rigidly, no more 
colonies are planted, the drones are kicked out or 
killed, and all available space is filled with honey. 


The birds, for the most part, have had their day, 
they are beginning to be old. When their plumage 
begins to fade, their songs begin to decline. The voice 
of the oriole is heard no more, the bird is, indeed, 
rarely seen; hence, when one of our poets make him 
flash by in midsummer, and makes 

“The partridge beat her throbbing drum ”’ 

in late haying-time, he takes unwarranted liberties with 
Nature. The partridge’s drum is silent now; and he 
is busy with his mate watching their growing brood in 
the coolest places in the forest. He may resume it 
again fitfully in September or October. The poets, I 
notice, are quite apt to shape the facts of Nature to the 
exigencies of their metre or rhyme. One of them, I 
see, makes the chestnut-tree bloom with the fruit- 
trees, and another, in one of the July magazines, to 
help the matter out, delays the blooming of the apple- 
tree till June; then, to get more than his share of de- 
lectable things in his verse, makes the fields sweet 
with new-mown hay. He may keep the hay, but he 
must give up the apple-blossoms. But a brother poet 
had set the example in the previous number of the 
same magazine, by making the yellow cowslip (marsh 
marigold) bloom in June with the clover; when, in 
fact, as far north as Northern New England, the cow- 
slip is ordinarily a late April and an early May flower. 
The cautious old singers, like Emerson or Bryant, do 
not mix things in this way. I say Bryant, and yet I 
notice that in his ‘‘ Fringed Gentian” he speaks of 
‘*Columbines in purple dressed,” when in reality our 
wild columbine is not purple at all, but a bright 
orange, verging on crimson. There is a variety in the 
gardens that is purple. 

Among the midsummer songsters reckon not the 
bobolink. May and June are his months. In July he 
becomes fretful and anxious about his brood, his coat 
gets faded and ragged, and the cares of life weigh 
heavily upon him. When the haymakers appear, both 
old and young are getting ready to depart. 

The wood-thrush yet sings, especially if he has been 
delayed in rearing his brood, as so frequently happens. 
This bird has not learned the art of concealing its nest 
from the crows and jays and red squirrels, as has the 
indigo bird, the catbird, and many others. It avoids a 
thick tangle and close screen of leaves, and builds in 
the fork of some sapling or elder, seven or eight feet 
from the ground, always well shaded, but never art- 
fully concealed. Hence they are robbed and robbed 
again. But misfortune does not break the bird’s spirit. 
After some days of silence, the pair look out a new 
place, the female goes to work again, and the male 
strikes up his golden, melodious chant, and continues 
it till the young are ready to fly, often long past mid- 
summer. 

The robin, too, sings till its second brood is out of 
the nest. But there are some real midsummer and all- 
summer songsters—birds that apparently sing with- 
out any reference to nidification, but, like real poets, 
for the sweet pleasure it affords them. Conspicuous 
among these is the little indigo bird, whose bright, 
joyous strain comes from some tree-top, or from mid- 
air, nearly all hours of the day, from June to Septem- 
ber. His plumage fades, but fades not his song. He 
faces the blazing sun, and the scorching winds, and is 
as happy as if the season of love had just begun with 
him. His song is marked by strength and animation, 
with a slight plaintive tinge. A friend tells me of one 
he used to hear during the long summer days whose 
song was peculiar, and sounded very much like the 
words: ‘‘ Three cheers! three cheers! Good to eat! 
good to eat!” 

Not less noticeable, and more plaintive and sweet, is 
the chant of the little bush or wood sparrow, the 
country cousin of the trim little social sparrow, less 
neatly dressed and combed than the latter bird, but a 
nightingale beside it in musical ability. It is one of 
the earliest songsters in spring, and one of the latest 
in summer. With me it has but few rivals in April, 
and it has none in August. Its song is a simple, child- 
like strain, a sweet and tender dirge. On hearing it, 
the image it calls to mind is that of the wavelets of a 
pool from a fallen stone reversed, or running from the 
circumference to the center. It has a circular culmin- 
ating character. It begins slow, but high, and after a 
few notes runs rapidly to a point. 

Another midsummer songster is the scarlet tanager, 
who, also, one may hear in some localities in the high 
noon of the dreamy August days. He likes woods and 
mountain sides, and his song may be heard a long 
distance. 

The only fresh nests to be found after midsummer 
are those of the cedar-bird and gold-finch, two winter 
birds that delay their building till the height of the 
season, in order to obtain certain kinds of food for 
their young, the gold-finch relying mainly upon the 
seeds of the thistle, and the cedar-bird upon insects 
and berries. A late English writer says the birds in 
that country do not alight upon the thistle, but pluck 





finch alights directly upon the top of the prickly 
sheath that contains the down and seeds, and tears it 
open at leisure. So far as I have observed, no other 
bird feeds upon these seeds. 

About this time the telegraph wires along the coun- 
try roads are strung with swallows, barn swallows 
and cliff swallows, old and young, resting themselves, 
and apparently chatting together about the southern 
journey they are so soon to undertake. They have 
abandoned their nests, and seem to have grown so- 
ciable, and disposed to take life easy for a brief season, 
at least. In August they are off. 

The swift, or chimney swallow, never perches like 
his congeners, not even when gathering the dry twigs 
for his nest; these he snips off the tops of dead trees 
while on the wing; those little black, wiry feet have 
never touched the ground nor limb of tree. 

The shy and enticing wood-flowers are gone; Flora 
no longer holds her court in the sylvan aisles; go ye 
to the ponds and to the languid water-courses and be- 
hold the queen herself, the white water-lily. It has 
taken all the power and all the chemistry of the July 
sun to evoke such beauty and purity and fragrance 
from those black, slimy depths. There is something 
Egyptian about this flower—something that suggests 
Cleopatra and that wondrous East. Its white sculp- 
turesqueful beauty alone would remind of Greece; but 
there is the blackness, the Africa out of which it 
springs, the richness of Nile’s floods, and its basking, 
languid habits. It is not a bit Saxon; it is Southern 
and Eastern. The pure, cold-spring water of our 
mountain lakes is uncongenial to it; but dark, warm 
miasmatic waters suit it best; at least it is the deep, 
dark, slimy silt and mud that are found in such waters 
that it delights in. English travelers have charged 
that American flowers are scentless; let them try this 
water-lily, and then put their noses in their own odor- 
less nymphea alba. 

There, by the haunts of the water-lily, is the scarlet 
lobelia, another midsummer flower, showing like a 
red-plumed knight on the shore. The closed gentian 
and fringed gentian come iater, and reward the walker 
in late August and early September. The golden rod, 
too—not ‘‘ forgotten by the bee,” as one of our poets 
sings, for the honey-bee works upon one species at 
least—and the blue and purple asters. 

Indeed, the late summer has charms of its own; and 
the spirit is less restless and inquisitive than in the 
earlier season. It is a time for hammocks and for 
lounging upon the dry sward under trees, or drifting 
idly in your boat upon the river. The great hawks sail 
round and round, the birds gather in social flocks, and 
there is no fret or hurry in Nature. 

Esopus, N. Y. 


DEAD, AND YET ALIVE. 
By WayYLAND Hoyt, D.D. 
AUL says to the Colossians: ‘“‘For ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 

John Howard is just entering St. Petersburg. Years 
before he quietly began that sort of philanthrophy 
which has put a crown upon his name, and changed 
the prison-methods of the world. Just now his fame 
is getting widely blown about. He has finished a 
difficult tour of prison-inspection in Sweden. He is 
approaching the capital of Russia. But his fame 
hinders him. It eats up his time. It blocks his path. 
Like a carrier-pigeon to its nest, he would fly straight 
and swiftly to his work. So he leaves his carriage in 
the neighborhood, and enters the city privately. The 
Empress has marked him, though, and sends a message 
to invite him to the palace. 

Here, men of the usual sort would say, was an op- 
portunity. Here was, certainly, a perfectly pardonable 
chance for public praise. Mounting the pedestal of 
the palace—who would not see him? Public praise 
and public fame are not unpleasant. Most men hun- 
ger for them. But John Howard is evidently a fanatic. 
His head is set upon but one thing. He believes him- 
self to have heard God’s voice calling him to the duty 
he is doing. He cannot rid himself from the dominion 
of that duty. .Howard looks at the invitation with 
‘*his cool, piercing, English eye.” To be sure, the 
Empress may be won to a special interest in prisons. 
The fires of philanthrophy may be kindled in the 
court itself. But, as things are now, the chances are 
against it. Tarrying in the palace will hinder more 
than help. He cannot wait to accept the invitation of 
the Empress; he passes the palace to plunge into the 
prisons. 

‘* But ye are dead.” John Howard, living in his duty, 
is dead to every other sort of life—to intercourse with 
men, to applause, to the glitter of high society. He 
would rather bein prison, with duty, than in the palace, 
away from it. A very uncomfortable sort of life, you 
say. But you cannot help acknowledging it to be the 
truest and noblest sort in the light of conscience, in 
the light of God. 











its down as they sweep by on the wing. Our gold- 


This is the meaning of the Apostle to those Colossians. 
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Thus are they dead, and yet alive. There is a lower 
fleshly life, rooted in pleasures, pomps, vanities—in 
uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, 
and covetousness, which is idolatry. In the which ye 
also walked some time, when ye lived in them. But 
ye are dead to such a life now, O Colossian Christians ! 
You dwell in another realm—your life is hid with 
Christ in God. 

Think a moment of a life like this. 

It isalifeinGod. Here is a tree. It is rooted in 
the soil, and pumps up the juices by a million rootlets. 
It is bathed in the atmosphere; and the innumerable 
mouths of its innumerable leaves breath it. It is im- 
mersed in the sunlight; and it gathers robustness out 
of that. It is wet with the rains and with the dews, and 
gains freshness and vitality out of them. The life of 
the tree is in the soil, and air, and rain, and light, and 
dew. So this life in God is a life which subsists in 
him. It gathers its vitality from him. It is fed by forces 
which flow from him. It is swayed by motives which 
stream from him. Its source and sustenance is in God. 

Itis a life with Christin God. That it is in God is 
possible, because it is with Christ. Christ is the bond 
uniting God and man. Christ is at once Deity and 
Humanity—God and Brother. Christ comes to a man 
and carries up his life with him into God. That word, 
translated ‘‘ with,” denotes the closest contact and 
companionship. 

It is a life hidden with Christ in God. That word, 
“hidden,” is but another touch of the Apostle’s pencil 
to express the profound marriage and intimacy of the 
regenerate life with God. All real spiritual unions 
are hidden ones. A genuine friendship is the hiding 
of one heart in another. There are external friend- 
ships, where one heart touches another as_ stone 
touches stone, in merely outward contact, because 
society, or interest, or convenience, may demand it. 
Remove -the external pressure, and the hearts roll 
apart as stones do. But when two drops of water 
touch each other, each hides itself in each. All this is 
but the faintest possible illustration of the meaning of 
this word ‘‘ hid.” A life hid with Christ, is a life so 
joined to him as to be lost in him. It is laid away in 
him. It is protected, guarded, nourished in him. It 
is itself a sharer in his being and bliss. 

This is the innermost meaning of becoming a Chris- 
tian—we are dead, and yet alive. We are dead to the 
old and lower—we are alive to the new and higher. 

Such is a secure life, certainly. No harm can touch 
the withdrawn sanctuary in which its real existence 
finds its home. 

Such is a joyful life, certainly. Tobe thus alive with 
God and Christ, is to have chosen down to the deepest 
roots of being, the Supreme Right. There is no such 
sunshine as the Right streams. It gilds poverties. It 
blesses sick rooms. It illuminates self-sacrifice. 

Such is a life which shall find a glorious revealing, 
certainly. There is more in it than we know. Ifa 
man had never seen a harvest, he could form no con- 
ception of its width and wealth from the seed. So it 
is with this life with ChristinGod. It is a life hidden, 
—a latent life—it is in its seed form here. But the 
seed holds the harvest. ‘*‘ Now are we the sons of God, 
but it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 








THE REACTION IN GERMANY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
HE political situation of to-day in Germany is hit 
off admirably by a picture in ‘‘ Kladderadatsch,” 
representing Bismarck as steersman. The wheel has 
three spokes: Conservative, Ultramontane and Lib- 
eral; the Conservative is at the top, and the Ultra- 
montane is fast mounting after it, Bismarck’s hands 
being upon these two. The Liberal spoke is at the very 
bottom of the wheel; but it cries to the other two: 
“Don’t brag too much; at the next change of wind I 
shall be up there.” And this change is likely-to come 
just as soon as the Chancellor shall have need of new 
allies for some project which the Conservatives would 
not support. 

The key to the sudden change in the politics and the 
policy of the nation is, that the man at the helm man- 
ages the ship. It is not that this or that party has 
gained or lost so much numerically; it is not that the 
Opposition has defeated the Government, as in Eng- 
land, and so forced itself into power; but that the 
Government, as impersonated in Prince Bismarck, has 
dropped its friends, and rallied its opponents to the 
Support of its own measures. The National Liberals— 
the party which Bismarck created for the support of 
the Empire—who have hitherto been his main reliance 
against both clericals and destructives, are now decid- 
edly at the bottom of the wheel; while the Ultramon- 
tanes and the Conservatives have been lifted up to the 
place of a Government majority by the hands of the 
Chancellor himself. The men who will vote for his 
measures are his party; if they will give him the ma- 
jority to-day, it matters little how they voted yester- 
day or will vote to-morrow. Six months ago, nothing 








seemed more hopeless than the attempt to revolution- 
ize Germany on the question of a protective tariff. 
Bismarck was resolved to try this as an expedient for 
increasing the revenue of the Empire; he broached 
the scheme in a published letter addressed to the 
Bundesrath or federal council. This letter, at first, 
called forth protest and ridicule from every side; and 
especially from commercial bodies and the National 
Liberal press. People were disposed to treat it asa 
vagary of the Chancellor, which could have no prac- 
tical significance. Presently, however, Bismarck sub- 
mitted his protective scheme to the Bundesrath in the 
form of the project of a law to be laid before the 
Imperial Parliament. After much discussion and sun- 
dry modifications, the scheme was sent to Parliament 
by the Bundesrath; and now the Liberals and Free 
Traders began to take alarm. It was seen that the 
Chancellor was bent upon his plan, and would dissolve 
Parliament if it should fail. It was seen that its ad- 
vocates were the men hitherto most violently opposed 
to the Government; and there were rumors of com- 
promises and combinations which have since been 
verified by the union of the Ultramontanes and the 
Conservatives in a majority sufficient to carry the 
measure. Thus, by a single stroke, the Government 
has revolutionized itself from Liberal to Conservative, 
and the party hitherto most influential has been cast 
into insigrificance, and is even threatened with disso- 
lution. The revolution is made complete by the resig- 
nation of three Liberal members of the Ministry, 
whose places will at once be filled by high-toned Con- 
servatives. 

No one can tell how far the Government will go 
upon the line of reaction on which it has so suddenly 
entered. As the details of the new tariff will be pub- 
lished in the secular newspapers, I need not repeat 
them here; the whole bill is a bit of patch-work and 
compromises—of concessions and promises made to 
individuals or parties to secure their votes. It is 
based neither upon experience, nor upon an intelligent 
comprehension of economical principles. You will 
remember, I have all along maintained that this change 
in the commercial and industrial policy of the country 
was not dictated by political economy, but by military 
necessity. It is a new device for taxing the people to 
support the army. The report which a newspaper 
correspondent has lately given of an interview with 
Dr. Lasker, shows that this leading Liberal holds the 
same view; and I now find among prominent men of 
all parties a vague dread of some impending calamity. 
Everybody is saying: ‘‘We must now look out for 
war. Bismarck has in view some great stroke of 
foreign policy, or he foresees some new danger either 
from France, Russia, or Austria; for this he is pre- 
paring a revenue which shall not press too directly 
upon the pockets of the people; as soon as he is sure 
of this, he will show his hand, and trust to dazzling the 
people by some great success abroad to make them 
contented with these strange doings at home.” 

He has not gained all that he demanded at the first. 
One prime object was to secure for the Empire a finan- 
cial independence ; to pour the whole revenue from cus- 
toms into the imperial treasury, and to make the 
smaller states dependent upon the surplus of the Em- 
pire for their own arrears. But the Conservatives, 
who for the most part have littJe affection for the Em- 
pire and small faith in its continuance, have made it a 
condition of their support to his protective system 
that all the revenue beyond a fixed and special sum re- 
served to the Empire shall be disbursed among the 
several states, so that if at any time the Chancellor 
shall need an extra sum for his imperial policy he must 
fall back upon the old system of dotations from the 
individual states. Hence, the Liberals feel that he has 
virtually bartered away the constitutional supremacy 
of the Empire for his new scheme of raising revenue. 

The Liberals are depressed, but not disheartened; 
some among them are even stirred to unwonted cour- 
age. The recent speech of Baron George von Bunsen 
to his constituents, denouncing the Chancellor and his 
policy, exhibits all the freedom of political discussion 
that an Englishman or an American could desire. He 
shows how barren of philosophy and of economy is the 
new commercial policy ; how it will injure the very in- 
dustries it is set forth to protect; how it will bring on 
a new era of speculation to be followed by re-action 
into bankruptcy ; and how, worst of all, it will engross 
the people in a strife for money-making, to the preju- 
dice of the great and noble interests for which a nation 
shouldexist. Thespeech has attracted much attention, 
and it may cause its author to be remembered by the 
Crown Prince when he shall come to the throne, and 
shall select new advisers in public affairs. But the 
fact remains that Bismarck has rallied to himself a 
majority, though a majority of strange antecedents and 
combinations, and of very ominous portent. Foreseeing 
a financial crisis, which he was so recently appointed to 
avert, the Prussian Minister of Finance has resigned, 
The Minister of Agriculture has retired before the policy 
which threatens to overthrow his wise and orderly ad- 
















ministration ofinternal affairs. The Minister of Educa- 
tion and Worships has also resigned; for though his 
office is not directly touched by the new policy, that 
policy has been carried by a majority who have long been 
plotting his overthrow. We must look out now for 
some strange compromise with Rome, and for some 
strong assertion of power by the high orthodox party 
in the Evangelical Church. These have hated Dr. Falk 
hardly less than have the Ultramontanes themselves. 
The ascendency of the Conservatives in Parliament fore- 
bodes their triumph in the State Church, and, foreseeing 
that triumph, the Minister retires in advance. Weare 
in strange times. The very unity of Germany, secured 
at so great a cost, seems to be threatened by its found- 
ers and leaders; yet at any moment the death of the 
Emperor may bring about such a change of policy alike 
in Church and State as shall restore confidence and in- 
sure stability. BERLINER. 
BERLIN, July 7, 1879. 








THE LITTLE PARSON'S HARD LUOK. 
By Mary E. C. Wyrerna. 


IGH upon twenty years since you was in these 

parts, ain’t it, stranger! Precisely. Spring o’ 
the year, too. Laylocks was in bloom! Cur’us how 
some folks ketch a holt o’ little things an’ lay ’em up 
in ther minds. Now I couldn’t ha’ tole you whether 
it was laylocks or sunflowers a blowin’ at thet per- 
tikeler time, though I do remember thet ole Zack 
Humphreys was a runnin’ fer the legislatur’ an’ got 
most consumedly beat by them pesky Loky-fokys. 
Not to say ole Zack wasn’t as wuthless a cuss as ever 
the Whig ticket boosted, but then he was a clar ole 
Liner, as was his daddy afore him, an’ it was a shame 
to Boone County to hey a stret-out Henry Clay Whig 
whipped like ——. 

Oh, ay! You mind about the laylocks ’count o’ 
castin’ a sprig o’ blossoms inter Rosy Bascom’s grave? 
Yes. Well, sure, I do mind that sarcumstance myself. 
Poor Rosy died the fust week the little Parson settled 
down in these parts. Yes, I mind goin’ to fetch him 
to talk to her, jes’ at the last. But he never got no 
chance arter all. She never knowed him nor nobody, 
an’ he mout as well ha’ talked to the fence-post for all 
the good poor Rosy got of it. Jest his luck though. 
Jest his ornery luck. Stranger, the little Parson 
thet’s put away over thar in yonder bone-yard was 
the onluckiest creetur that ever sot out in the soul- 
savin’ biziness. 

Hey! You wouldn’t ha’ thought yourself in sech 
mighty hard luck ef you’d a found these here parts 
heathen an’ lef ’em Christian, as Parson did? Well, 
stranger, ef I may make so bold, mout I inquire whar 
was them heathens you refer to in that las’ remark? 
Oh! all them Sabbath-breakin’, godless, carousin’ 
miners, an’ the tavern keeper ’n’ his crew, ’n’ all the 
res’ o’ the poperlation o’ this here deestrick thet didn’t 
hev no meetin’-house, nor Sunday-school, nor no other 
kind o’ school, nor no respeck fer human rights, nor 
life nuther, with one or two exceptions. Well, 
stranger, ef them’s the sort you air pleased to call 
heathens, why, heathens it is—fer, sure enough, 
stranger, them’s the sort that poperlated this deestrick 
nigh onter forty years ago. An’ a rough rastle they 
gave the little Parson, an’ no mistake. I'll say’t fer 
him, though, that he stuck it out like a major, fer all 
the luck was dead agin him every jump; an’ he never 
knuckled nur nuthin’, even when them shabby jakes 
from Coon Holler yanked him out one dark night and 
strung him up to a hickory limb an’ let on they was a 
goin’ ter hang him. 

Prosecute ’em? Him a prosecutin’! Stranger, ye 
weren’t extry well acquainted with the little Parson, 
was ye? Went ter college with him an’ knowed him 
to be a glorious feller? Well, ye never knowed him 
ter take the law o’ nobody, did ye? I thought as much. 
No, sir. Stranger, that little Parson was all Gospil, 
every inch on him. Nary scrip or scrap o’ law went 
inter his gittin’ up. Prosecute! Why, stranger, one 
o’ them rough fellers slapped him side the jaw oncet. 
What d’ye think he done? Ye see he’d been exhortin’ © 
the feller "bout leavin’ off his keard playin’, an’ bettin’ 
on hoss-races an’ sech, as was a losin’ game for him 
more ways ’n’ one, Parson said; an’ he was right, for 
Spunky Sam was dead sure to lose every game, an’ his 
folks was a sufferin’ fer bread an’ coffee most times, 
an’ Parson many a day a sendin’ of a boy up to Sam’s 
shanty along with bacon an’ corn-meal an’ sich, as he 
had paid for outer his own pocket, which goodness 
knows he hedn’t no call to do, for he was barely able 
ter keep soul an’ body together hisself; but thar ’twas. 
Jest his luck ter go an’ rub Spunky Sam’s feathers all 
the wrong way, an’ git his jaws slapped for his thanks. 

Well, talk about prosecution. Stranger, thar was 
Parson’s chance. Every feller in these here diggins 
would ’a backed him ef he’d drorda’volver on Sam 
right thar, an’ let another sort o’ light inter his sperit, 
sides religious ‘lumination. But no, sir; he never 
knowed his opportunity. What d’ye think he done? 
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Jes’ turned up his face as meek as Moses. Sink me, 
ef what I’ve heerd of Moses a clappin’ down the tables 
©’ stone, an’ a pitchin’ inter the Egyptian feller, an’ all 
that—ef I don’t think Parson was a blamed sight 
meeker ’n Moses. An’ sez he, right outer the Gospil, 
stranger, ‘‘ But whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” Blamed if he didn't. 

Well, the fellers they hollered out “shame!” an’ 
Spunky Sam didn’t dare to hit him agin; so he stalked 
off a-blusterin’ and a-bullyin’, an’ Parson jes’ sez, 
‘Don’t, I beg of ye.” That thar remark, so perlite, 
was addressed to me, stranger. Ye see, I wa‘n’t a 
goin’ ter hev it so, an’I was a lightin’ off my perch. 
I’d been a whittlin’ a stick outer the tavern gate-post, 
an’ I’d seed it all from fus’ to las’; an’ I knowed Par- 
son was right, an’ hed a right, too, to advise a man 
when he see him a destroyin’ hisself an’ a starvin’ his 
family. So I never minded Parson’s perlite request, 
but jest lit off that post, an’ follerd Sam up the road 
a piece; an, stranger, ef ever I lef’ anythin’ ondone 
that I begun, it wasn’t the wallopin’ I bestowed on 
Spunky Sam, free gratis, on account o’ the little Par- 
son’s smacked jaw thet thar day. 

Give you my hand on’t? Sartain, sartain. J see you 
aint noways so pious as Parson; an’ I jedge you’ve been 
a blamed sight luckier, moreover. Cur’us now! A body’d 
think that vartue ’n’ all sich orter meet with tip-top 


luck. Bless your soul, stranger, its jes the contrairy 
way. Suthin ’r other’bout the hull thing I never could 
onstand. - Whether it’s the piety thet hoo-doohs the 


luck, ’r the luck that goes dead bang agin the piety, I 
never could rightly make out. Depends on what I’m 
pleased to call luck? Well, stranger, sink me, ef I 
don’t be pleased to call luck luck. I call it jes what 
the little Parson never got no sort o’ holt of. Never, 
*cept the one kind: Hard luck—hard luck. Yes; thet 
was what the little Parson run agin every pop. 

*Bout thet hangin’ business? Oh, ay! Well, ’twas 
‘count of Toney Lawrence a jinin’ of the meetin’ an’ a 
givin’ up the tavern bar. Ye see the Parson was 
amazin’ set agin liquor, an’ preach agin it, an’ preach 
agin it, he did, till, sink me, stranger, ef his preachin’ 
didn’t lay a holt of Toney to that extent thet he turned 
squar’ ’round on the ole bar, an’ heaved the O-be- 


joyful out inter the road, an’ guv up the hull thing, 


hard cider ’n’ all. Well, stranger, thet was rough on 
the fellers thet hed patternized the ole bar steddy by jerks 
ever sense twas fust sot up, an’ I’m free to say ’taint 
no gret wonder they was riled. But they orter ha’ 
took their spite out outer Toney hisself, sez I then, an’ 
sez I yit. But no! The Parson sot him up to it, they 
said. Toney ’d never in creation a thunk all that pious 
swindle out hisself. Not another settlement short 0’ 
thirty good mile, ye see, an’, in consequence, not a drap 
0’ the O-be-joyful to be got short o’ thet journey. So 
they held that shettin’ up the deestrick bar was a 
*fraudin’ on ’em outen ther rights, in a manner. 

I ain’t a ’sputin’ the sentiment, stranger. I ’low it 
comes rough on a man thet hez been used ter wettin’ 
o’ his whistle reg’lar as sundown every day to be shet 
off sudden as a stop-cock. An’ "taint in natur’ not to 
froth some wher’ thar’s so much rilin’; but as I said 
before they orter a took it outen o’ Toney hisself. He 
wouldn’t a turned pious an’ jined meetin’ ef he hedn’t 
a wanted to, an’ nobody couldn’t a made him hist out 
all thet good liquor ef he hedn’t sot his mind to do it. 
But it was jest the little Parson’s hard luck. Onter 
him they pitched, in the dead o’ night, and drug him out 
o’ bed and down inter Bloody Bones Holler, an’ swore 
they’d choke him till he’d promise to injuee Toney ter 
set up the bar agin. 

Well, they hove the noose ’roun’ his neck, an’ slung 
the rope over the limb, an’ five ’r six on ’’em gethered 
the tother end on ’t, an’ thar they hed him. Guv him 
five minutes fer ter say his pra’rs. Lor! stranger, ef 
I do say it, as was never a perfesser o’ piety, the little 
Parson didn’t need them five minutes no more ’n’ he 
needed five year. Ef ever a man seed his title clar ter 
mansions in the skies, the Parson seed his’n. But he 
said a pra’r. Not fer hisself, stranger. Never once 
mentioned hisself—jes prayed fer them rantankerous, 
owdacious critters a tugging at the tother end o’ the 
rope. Axed the Lord never ter mind ther ig’nance an’ 
delusion—devilment an’ cussidness was what it was, 
stranger, as you, bein’ not so pious as Parson, in con- 
sequence ain’t so blind as not to see—but ter bless 
them every one—called every las’ one on ’em by name 
an’ axed the good Lord ter bless ’em with salvation in 
this life an’ eternal glory in the worl’ tercome. Jes 
think o’ it, stranger! An’ thet thar rope acrost the 
hickory limb, an’ six men afoul of ’tother end jes wait- 
in’ fer the ‘‘ Amen” ter string him up offen the ground! 

What kind of raskills did you say? Precisely. Your 
language is not jes sech as Parson would ha’ chose, 
most likely; but I low ’taint none too strong. Did 
they swing him up, arter all? They did, stranger. 
They did. Choked him till he was as black as your 
hat. They wouldn’t ha’ done it, stranger; mean cusses 
as they was, they wouldn’t ha’ done it ef it hadn’ta been 
for Sandy Jake’s tanglefoot whisky, which he’d been 





all the way ter the nex’ settlement ter git; an’ it wer’ 


as rank pizen as ever ye see. Jes crazy drunk they 
was; an’ not knowin’ altogether what they was about, 
an’ when the Parson never showed no signs 0’ weak- 
nin’, Big Jim jes roared out, ‘‘ Choke him off, boys; ef 
he wont skeer, why, blame him, let him hey it.” An’ 
up they hauled him, an’ swung him thar, till, as I said 
afore, he was black in the face. Ye see, he fainted, ’r 
tuk a fit, ’r suthin; leastways the fellers was skeered 
enough, an’ spent more strength a tryin’ ter fotch him 
to arter lettin’ him down, than they hed laid out ter 
git him in the fix he was. For the Parson had fr’en’s ; 
an’ them fellers would ha’ swung for shure ef they hed 
a strangled him. An’ they knowed it; so they labored 
ter fotch him to; an’ finally he come round. But he 
didn’t promise nuthin’,—nuthin’ ‘cept what they didn’t 
ax him, an’ that was ter fergive ’em all the rough 
handlin’, an’ ter pray for ther souls as long as God gave 
him breath. 

Wish you hed a been thar. "*Twouldn’t a done you 
no good, stranger. Two agin six don’t count, ’spe- 
cially when one is that pious he wont turn over his 
hand to defend himself. I ‘low ’twouldn’t ha’ done no 
good ef you had a been thar. Ye see ’twas jist a piece 
of the little Parson’s hard luck. No; he never made 
no complaint. Henever told on’t. Didn’t come out 
till many a day arter it happened, an’ then Big Jim 
jined meetin’ along o’ two or three o’ the other fellers 
that tuk a hand in the hangin’; an’ they riz up in the 
meetin’ an’ jist out with the hull thing. I tell ye, 
stranger, thet was a meetin’. Half a dozen rough men 
come down on ther knees an’ axed fer pra’rs, the 
women an’ girls cried, an’ the Parson jes went aroun’ 
among ’em all, a-comfortin’ an’ a-consolin’, an’ a-ex- 
hortin’, an’ a-lookin’ fer all the worl’ like one of the 
holy angels. I say fer’t, stranger, you mout a-wished 
you’d a been thar. But I doubt as thet would a-done 
yer any good, any more’n bein’ at t’other place. Ye’ve 
been lucky, an’ Parson hezn’t. The luck mout hev 
left ye, ef ye’d hev turned pious an’ jined meetin’. 

Was I thar? Yes, stranger, I was thar. No, I 
didn’t jine meetin.’ Held off ’count o* the luck did 
you remark? Well, not ’zackly. Parson an’ me hed 
diff’'rences o’ doctrine, ye see. Nary one on us wouldn’t 
give up our strong pint; an’ ther warnt never no com- 
promise ’fected. Mout you ax what them pints o’ doc- 
trine was consarnin’ which the Parson’s views differed 
from mine? Sartin, sartin. 

Ye see, stranger, it fell out all along o’ Par- 
son’s sweetheart, Squire Marsden’s Nelly, the pret- 
tiest gal, an’ the kindest-hearted cretur thet ever 
hunted wild strawberries or field-flowers in Bascom’s 
medder. Parson went ter Squire’s twicet a week to 
teach Miss Nelly Latin; ye see the Squire held to 
hevin gals eddicated jis the same as boys, an’ ther 
warn’t no Latin an’ sich teached in the deestrick 
school. Well, twasn’t long fore everybody see how 
it was—Parson an’ Nelly jest dead in love with each 
other. Most was downright pleased about it, but 
some grumbled; them las was jis the Widder Flibkins 
an’ two old-maid gals o’ Griggses, an’ everybody 
knowed why they was sot agin it, but lor, they mout 
a saved ther gredgin’. All Parson could say an’ do, 
Nelly couldn't seem to git religion—ye see she wa’n’t 
a perfesser—an’ the Parson’s conscience wouldn’t up- 
hold him in takin’ a wife that wa’n’t pious. 

Well, arter a spell, seen’s Parson ’n’ me was on 
*mazin good terms, I made so bold as ter tackle him 
*bout the change I see a comin’ over some folks. I 
asked him, spang out, if he was willin’ for that sprig 
of a lawyer from Hoppertown that now an’ agin 
visited at Squire’s should cut in an’ court Miss Nelly, 
and get her, too, all along o’ his dawdlin’? Well, ye 
see, Parson never took nothin ill o’ me, seems he 
knowed I was his frien’ fust an’ last, an he answered 
up like a man, an’ sez he, “If it’s God’s will,” sez he, 
‘*that Miss Nelly is to become that man’s wife, my best 
wishes shall go with her and him,” sez he. An’ he 
meant it. But it jis cut me up to see how it hurt him, 
and sez I, ‘‘ Parson, any fool can see that you can hev 
Nelly Marsden fer the axin. Ef you stand off and let 
thet snipperkin steal a march on ye, ef I do say it, thet 
aint no perfesser, it don’t become you fer ter go ter 
throwin’ the blame on God A’mighty.” And he said, 
far be it from him to blame the Almighty, he was only 
obeyin’ his holy law. 

Well, we argyed it, stranger; we argyed it up an’ 
down, an’ back and forth. Scripter enough hed both 
on us to back us, but no good come of the argyfying. 
Hey! Don’t quite see the p’int 0’ doctrin’ involved? 
Well now, stranger, ain’t that the doctrin’ of ‘lection? 
An’ ain’t thet the doctrin’ o’ man’s free will? Don’t see 
what nary one on em hez ter do with a man’s love 
affairs? Mout I make so bold to ax you ef you air a 
married man? O, you air? Well, did you court your 
wife and marry her ’cordin’ ter the doctrine’ of “lection? 
Did, hey? Free will hedn’t nothin’ ter do with neither 
one nor tother of you, I’low? O, you rather think it 
hed? Well, now, mout I ax you ef you ‘low you'd 
ever a got your wife ef you hedn’t a exercised your 





own free will in the matter o’ axin her to hev you? 
Don’t s’pose you would. Well, stranger, you an’ 
me is ’greed on the doctrines. 

But thet’s jest whar the Parson an’ me couldn’t 
neyer jine hands. Ye see, he held out that ef the Lord 
had ’p’inted fer him to hev Nelly Marsden fer his help- 
meet, he would hev sent his Sperit, an’—well, sink 
me, stranger, ef I ever did git it clar through my head 
precisely what the Parson ’spected the Lord A’mighty 
to do in the matter. Convert her soul? ’H’m! 
Well, which the same he done—the Lord done—but 
he took his own good time ter do it; an’ thar, I say, 
the Parson was onreasonin’. He looked fer the Lord 
to do his part—which, in his own good time, he done 
—an’, moreover, his’n, which the Lord never yet heg 
done; seein’, no doubt, as he thought the Parson was 
amply able to do it hisself ef he so see fit. But thet 
was how it was, an’ thet brought up the doctrines 
atween us, a matter o’ more’n ten year ago, an’ them 
diff’rences hez kep’ me from perfessin’ any piety, 
whether ’r’ no they hez kep’ me from practisin’ any, 
which ain’t fer me ter say. 

Ever marry the gal? Never, stranger; jes’ slipped 
apart, them two did, an’—well, Parson, he’s laid yon- 
der in the bone-yard this two year. Sartin; I'll go 
over with ye, ’n’ show ye the spot. An’ Nelly Mars- 
den—well, she ain’t never married, an’ she hez jined 
meetin’. 

Ye see, it was all of a piece of Parson’s hard luck 
that he should git the noomony, a-standin’ up to his 
waistband in the crick, time o’ the spring freshet, when 
ole Muddy come a-boomin’ all over the bottom, a-tarin’ 
over fields an’ farms, an’ a-harryin’ off houses an’ crit- 
ters an’ people. Thar he stood, all one mornin’, arter 
things hed subsid somewhat, a-fishin’ an’ a-grapplin’ 
fer Larkin’s boy’s dead body, that was caught in the 
eddy by the turn o’ the crick. Sech a time as they 
hed, too, a-gittin’ o’ thet body outen o’ the tangle an’ 
the sand. Sunk clar ter the hips, head down’ards, 
was the boy, an’ Parson he'd promised Miss Larkin— 
she was thet ravin’—that he’d stay by till they got 
him out, which the same he done, an’ got his death 
a-doin of it, fer he’d been up all night in the water, an’ 
hed saved three or four lives, an’ was e’en-a-most beat 
out afore they heerd about young Tommy Larkin 
a-bein’ kerried down-stream. 

Well, that was the end o’ Parson. He lingered 
along, in misery enough, jes one week, an’ then he 
died. He gave his life fer the brethren, did the little 
Parson, ef ever a man done thet same. Well, ye see, 
somehow the sollum scenes o’ thet night made sech a 
impression on Nelly Marsden—more’n all Parson’s ser- 
mons ’r’ all Parson’s pleadins an’ exhortins ever had 
done—thet she guy right up, right thar—an’, jes first 
Lord’s Supper arter poor Parson was laid away, she 
stood up in meetin’ an’ jined. Thar was the luck of 
it agin—the little Parson died afore he knowed what 
the Lord done. But he knows now, an’ he’s satisfied? 
Mebby, stranger, mebby. I don’t presume ter pry inter 
the secrets of the sperit worl’, but I'll say fer’t 

Yes, here’s the spot—thet slab hez his name onto 
it—them flowers Miss Nelly planted, an’ keeps ’em 
trim an’ tidy year out an’ year in, an’ fresh vi'lets 
every April day, jes as true as the.day comes round 
’t’ we laid him here—he ain’t furgot, the little Parson 
ain’t, but I’m free ter say fer’t an’ maintain it, though 
no doubt the Parson is in glory now, an’ as you say 
satisfied, he hed hard luck enough while he was 
here : 

Hey? What did you remark? You think he lived 
an’ died heroic, an’ you envy him his luck? Well, I’m 
consarned, stranger, ef thet thar ain’t the capper! 
Jes asif the little Parson hedn’t a hed a life full enough 
0’ crosses, an’ dis’p’intments, an’ hard usage, an’ 
come to an untimely end at last, an’ even then to be 
gredged the hull rough jog on’t, I’m blamed ef I don’t 
call it all of a piece of the little Parson’s hard luck. 














WHO IS CHRIST ?* 
By Basoo KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 
AM not a Christian; none of the numerous sects 
into which the Church of Christ is divided would 
allow my creed to be identified with its own. I have 
not been nursed on a Christian lap, nor have I been 
brought up under Christian teachers. The country in 
which I dwell is not a Christian country, nor is my 
home a Christian home. [I am deficient in Biblical 
knowledge, nor am I skilled in exegesis. Yet must I 
speak of Christ. My love of Christ constrains me to 
speak of him. My loyalty to Jesus is my apology. If 
any other apology were needed, I would invite your 
attention to India’s earnest and impassioned solicita- 
tion. Most eagerly and most earnestly she asks: Who 
is Christ? 
On all sides there are indications and signs which 
clearly and unmistakably prove that this question 
emanates from the very heart of the nation. It is no 





* From an address recently delivered in India before a large 
audience of natives. 
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wonder that India should ask this question. For is 
not a new and aggressive civilization winning its way 
day after day, and year after year, into the very heart 
and soul of the people? Are not Christian ideas and 
institutions taking their root on ail sides in the soil 
of India? Has not a Christian Government taken pos- 
session of its cities, its provinces, its villages; with 
its hills and plains, its rivers and seas, its homes and 
hearths, its teeming millions of men and women and 
children? Yes, the advancing surges of a mighty rev- 
olution are encompassing the land, and in the name of 
Christ strange innovations are penetrating the very 
core of India’s heart. Well may our fatherland sin- 
cerely and earnestly ask: Who is this Christ? 

Perhaps you will tell me that this question has been 
answered already. Look at the flood of Christian 
literature that has swept over the length and breadth 
of the country. There are heaps of books and number- 
less preachers and teachers around you, all endeavoring 
to give a complete answer to the question before us. 
Doubtless, from these ‘sources, India has had some 
knowledge of Christ of Nazareth. But such knowledge 
has not given her complete satisfaction. Itis true the 
people of India have been satisfied in some measure, 
but they have been disappointed in a much greater 
measure. For England has sent unto us, after all, a 
Western Christ. 

This is indeed to be regretted. Our countrymen 
find that in this Christ, sent by England, there is 
something that is not quite congenial to the native 
mind, not quite acceptable to the genius of the nation. 
It seems that the Christ that has come to us is an Eng- 
lishman, with English manners and customs about 
him, and with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence is it that the Hindoo people shrink back 
and say, ‘‘ Who is this revolutionary reformer who is 
trying to sap the very foundations of native society, 
and bring about an outlandish faith and civilization 
quite incompatible with Oriental instincts and ideas? 
Why must we submit to one who is of a different 
nationality? Why must we bow before a foreign 
prophet ?” It is a fact which cannot be gainsaid that 
hundreds upon hundreds, thousands upon thousands, 
even among the most intelligent in the land, stand 
back in moral recoil from this picture of a foreign 
Christianity trying to invade and subvert Hindoo 
society; and this repugnance unquestionably hinders 
the progress of the true spirit of Christianity in this 
country. 

But why should you Hindoos go to England to learn 
Jesus Christ? Is not Christ’s native land nearer to 
India than England? Are not Jesus and his apostles 
and immediate followers more akin to Indian national- 
ity than Englishmen? Are not the scenes enacted in 
the drama of the Christian dispensation altogether 
homely to us Indians? When we hear of the lily, and 
the sparrow, and the well, and a hundred other things 
of Eastern countries, do we not feel we are quite at 
home in the Holy Land? Why should we then travel 
to a distant country like England in order to gather 
truths which are to be found much nearer our homes? 

Go to the rising sun in the East, not to the setting 
sun in the West, if you wish to see Christ in the plenti- 
tude of his glory and in the fulness and freshness of 
the primitive dispensation. Why do I speak of Christ 
in England and Europe as the setting sun? Because 
there we find Apostolical Christianity almost gone; 
there we find the life of Christ formulated into lifeless 
forms and antiquated symbols. But if you go to the 
true Christ in the East, and his apostles, you are seized 
with inspiration. You find the truths of Christianity 
all fresh and resplendent. 

Recall to your minds the true Asiatic Christ, divested 
of all Western appendages, carrying on the work of 
redemption among his own people. Behold, he cometh 
to us in his loose-flowing garments, his dress and 
feature altogether Oriental, a perfect Asiatic in every- 
thing. Watch his movements, and you will find genu- 
ine Orientalism in all his habits and manners, his up- 
rising and downsitting, his going forth and his coming 
in, his preaching and ministry—aye, in his very lan- 
guage, and style, and tone. Indeed, while reading the 
Gospel, we cannot but feel that we are quite at home 
when we are with Jesus, and that Jesus is altogether 
one of us. He is our Christ. The outward Christ is 
certainly 1 Asiatic, and, as such, he comes to us, and 
rivets our national sympathies. 

But can we say the same thing of the invisible 
Christ, the spiritual Christ, the soul of Christ? Is 
that Oriental? Can you, as Asiatics, appreciate and 
accept the spirit of Christ? 

In the very outset of the enquiry, we find the ethics 
of Christ asking us to accept it, and give it a place in 
our hearts. And we readily acquiesce in it. The sub- 
lime and marvelous ethics of Christ who can con- 
demn—who will not honor? The rules of forgiveness 
and love, meekness, humility, charity, justice, sin- 
cerity, and simplicity, the rules of property, self- 
restraint, asceticism, constitute the highest standard 
of true ethics, which must find acceptance in all parts 









of the world. Though we are Hindoos, we cannot 
hélp admiring the superior and exalted ethics which 
Christ brings to us. You cannot deny it; you cannot 
set it aside. Itis from God. Your consciences attest 
it. Ancient philosophy bows before it. A greater 
than Socrates has taught us this lofty ethical code; 
and we are bound for truth’s sake to accept this legacy 
from Christ.” We are all agreed, irrespective of dif- 
ferences of creed and cast, as to the supremacy of the 
ethical law embodied in Christ’s teaching and char- 
acter. 

If you Indians hesitate or refuse to accept Christ, it 
is not because you dislike Christ’s ethics. It is not 
Christ’s humanity that is a stumbling-block in your 
way, but his so-called divinity. His heavenly spiritual- 
ity, not his human morality, stands in the way of your 
accepting him. 

It appears to me that Christ believed earnestly and 
consistently in what I should, in the absence of a 
better expression, call the doctrine of divine humanity. 
Christ not only believed this, but he carried it, theo- 
retically and practically, to the uttermost logical 
sequence. 

But what was this doctrine? Christ struck the key- 
note of it when he announced his divinity before an 
astonished and amazed world in these words: ‘‘I and 
my Father are one.” 

He lived, moved, and had his being in God. Not a 
breath he drew, but it was from the Lord. Not a 
drop of life-blood was there in him, but it came from 
the very fountain of life and vitality in heaven. He 
said, he heard, he touched, as we see, hear and touch. 
But he always felt that the root of his being was God 
himself—a fact of which we are not always conscious. 
He had his life rooted in divinity. He felt always that 
the Lord was underlying his whole existence. And, 
therefore, without equivocation, and with all the bold- 
ness and candor of conscious simplicity, he proclaimed 
unto the world that he was one with God. 

But he asserted the doctrine of spiritual oneness, 
not only with reference to the Godhead, but also with 
regard to’ those around him. He was present, not only 
in God, but’ also in the hearts of his disciples. What 
was his prayer to his Father regarding his people be- 
fore he allowed himself to be crucified? Some time 
before that event occurred, Christ went to his Father 
and said, ‘‘As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” Thus, in comprehensive 
unity, he sought to include God, himself, and all man- 
kind. 

On the occasion of his last supper, he commended 
himself to his disciples and the world at large as 
mere bread and wine, to be assimilated to the soul, as 
mere leaven, that in time leaveneth the whole mass. 
Addressing those around him, Christ said: ‘‘He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in 
me and I in him.” The language is strange indeed! 
Christ’s body should enter into his disciples; his very 
flesh and his very blood should be tasted by his chosen 
and beloved diseiples! Those who loved him were 
called upon to partake of his flesh and blood! The 
thing seems absurd. How could man eat Christ and 
drink his blood? That was possible in one sense only. 
In the sense already indicated of spiritual identifica- 
tioion. All those who accept Jesus with thorough 
fidelity were identified with him in truth, in love, in 
wisdom, and in purity of character. As Christ was 
one with God, he wanted others also to be one with him 
and one with God, so that all men might dwell together 
in the glory of heaven, enjoying everlastingly a life of 
purity and holiness and joy in God himself. That, 
indeed, was Christ’s mission, that was the ‘great 
object of his life. He did not seek to place himself 
before his hearers as a dogma or a doctrine or a theo- 
retical truth. He wanted to live in them with all his 
ideas and feelings and principles, his piety and godli- 
ness, his life of mystic absoption into the Deity. 

For two thousand years men have been trying to find 
out the dead Christ under the stone. But the Spirit of 
God has marvelously rolled away the stone, and Christ 
is not there. Even for three days Christ would not 
consent to live on earth as a dead Christ buried under 
the stone. So the Lord took his Christ unto himself, 
and has in allages discomfited and disappointed those 
that have searched for a dead Christ on earth. 

Where, then, is Christ now? He is living in all 


Christian lives, and in all Christian influences at work: 


around us. 

Of the dead Christ I speak not. Of what use isa 
dead Christ to us or to our nation? Put the living 
Spirit of Christ into your hearts and affections, your 
daily life and character. Do you not see Christ exist- 
ing throughout Christendom, like an all-pervading 
leaven, mysteriously and imperceptibly leavening the 
bias of millions of men and women? You cannot re- 
sist his influence, you may deny his doctrine, you may 
even hate and repudiate his name, but he goes straight 
into your hearts and leavens your lives, He does not 
care to inquire what doctrine you believe, or what 
dogma you accept, nor even what sort of a life you 
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lead. You may be the basest of sinners. You may be 
intellectually opposed to many of his doctrines. The 
truth that is in Christ will, perforce, overcome and 
penetrate your souls in spite of your perverseness, and 
secretly influence your character. 

In all Christian literature, laws and institutions, we 
see Christ’s living influence as a reality. The Christ 
that is advancing in all directions has touched India, 
and hence the question she asks—Who is Christ? The 
genius of the nation has asked this question, and you 
are bound to answer it. In the interests of the country, 
in the interests of truth, the question must be answered 
one way or another, now or hereafter. To India’s 
solemn and thrilling cry you must some day return a 
response. 

Meanwhile, I must beg your acceptance of the truly 
national solution of the problem I have presented to 
you. You will find on reflection that the doctrine of 
divine humanity is essentially a Hindoo doctrine, and 
the picture of Christ’s life and character I have drawn 
is altogether a picture of ideal Hindoo life. Surely, 
the idea of absorption and immersion in the Deity is 
one of those ideas of Vedantic Hindooism which pre- 
vail extensively in India. From the highest sage to 
the humblest peasant, millions of men in this land be- 
lieve in the Pantheistic doctrine of man’s identity with 
the Godhead. The most illiterate man is heard to say 
he and the Lord are one. The doctrine of absorption 
in the Deity is India’s creed, and, through this idea, 
I believe, India will reach Christ. Will he not fulfill 
the Indian Scripture? I am reminded of the passage 
in the Gospel in which he says: “I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfill.” The Mosaic dispensation only? 
Perhaps the Hindoo dispensation also. In India, he 
will fulfill the Hindoo dispensation. 

The religion of our ancestors was Pantheism from 
beginning to the end, and what is Hindoo Pantheism? 
Essentially, it is nothing but the identity of all things 
with God. I do not mean that you should retain Pan- 
theism as it exists in Indian books. Oh! there are 
mischievous errors and horrid ideas mixed up with it, 
which you must eschew. Christ’s Pantheism is a Pan- 
theism of a loftier and more perfect type. It is the 
conscious union of the human with the Divine Spirit 
in truth, love and joy. The Hindoo sage realizes this 
union only during meditation, and he seeks uncon- 
scious absorption in his God, with all his faults and 
shortcomings about him. But Christ’s communion is 
active and righteous; it combines purity of character 
with devotion. Hindoo Pantheism in its worst form 
is proud, being based upon the belief that man is God; 
it is quietism and trance; Christ’s Pantheism is the 
active self-surrender of the humble servant and the 
loving son. 

In the midst of activity, Christ was absorbed in God. 
Eating or drinking, preaching or going about doing 
good, his spirit was enjoying serene communion. 
There is no pride in him, for he is dead to self. There 
is no dreamy mysticism in him, for he is ever doing 
the will of his Father. In Christ you see true Panthe- 
ism. And, as the basis of early Hindooism is Pan- 
theism, you, my countrymen, cannot help accepting 
Christ in the spirit of your national scriptures. You 
have already seen how, in his outward form and ap- 
pearance, with his flowing garments, he is acceptable 
to you. Now, you find that even the spirit of Christ 
draws you through your national instincts. You have 
a national affinity to the invisible as well as to the 
visible Christ. ‘Can you deny it? 

Behold, Christ cometh ‘as an Asiatic in race, as a 
Hindoo in faith, as a kinsman and a brother, and he 
demands your heart's affection. Will you deny it? He 
comes to fulfil and perfect that religion of communion 
for Which India has been panting as the hart panteth 
after the water-brodks. 

Let all people in this country who bear the Christian 
name remember that if is not by presenting a Western 
Christ to our countrymen that they will be able to re- 
generate India. If you like, present the English side 
of Christ’s many-+sided character to the English nation. 
If you ‘wish, present a German Christ to the Germans, 
an Amcrican Christ’ to the American people. But if 
you Wish to régenérate us Hindoos, present Christ to 
us in his Hindoo character. When you bring Christ to 
us, do not bring him to us as a civilized European, 
but as adn Asiatic ascetic, whose wealth is devotion, 
and whose riches prayers. 

That horrid form of ‘asceticism which prevails in 
this country in the form of mere self-mortification is, 
indeed, most harmful and pernicious. ‘True asceticism, 
as indicated by Christ, means simply this : ‘‘ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
things shall be addéd unto you.” 

One word more and I have done. The time is 
coming, and now is, when India shall worship the 
Father in spirit and. in truth. Say unto Christ as unto 


a 


your best friends—Welcome! I say, emphatically, and 
I say before you all, that Christ is already present in 
you. He isin you, even when you are unconscious of 





his presence; even if your lips deny Christ, your hearts 
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secretly accept him. For Christ is “the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” If 
you have in you the spirit of truth and filial devotion, 
self-sacrifice, that is Christ. 

Though often defiled and persecuted by the world, 
I have found sweetness and joy unutterable in my Mas- 
ter Jesus. Jesus is to me not a hard doctrine. He 
never was tome a doctrine. I am thankful to say I 
never read anti-Christian books with felight, and never 
had to wage war withmy Christ. The mighty artillery 
of his love he levelled against me, and I was vanquished 
and fell at his feet, saying, Blessed Child of God, when 
shall others see the light that is in thee? Therefore, I 
say, countrymen, be not as the unbelievers are; do not 
throw yourselves into the vortex of materialism and 
scepticism. Christ, your friend, is walking through 
the streets of this country, carrying the banner of God 
the Most High. He exhorts you to renounce self. My 
countrymen, throw off the scabbard then, unsheath the 
sword and cut down this abominable self, and estab- 
lish this kingdom of heavenin your lives. Achieve the 
triumph and rejoice, for the Bridegroom cometh. 








PRAISE. 
By HaMILTon DRUMMOND. 
HE lark makes music in the upper skies, 
Before the threshold of the great Unknown, 


And from the cloudy pinnacles is thrown 
A song that binds the world to Paradise. 


And, trampled in the mire of earth, there lies 
A homely grasshopper, whose monotone 
Makes humbler music; yet the insect’s drone 

Is joyful praise, and, as it upward flies, 


Joins in the trill and carol—so that all 
God's creatures, whether bird or creeping thing, 
Unite to pay their tribute, great or small; 
As he has given them volume, so they sing— 
Till from pure air or miry clay they raise 
The glorious chorus of unceasing praise. 
DUNFILLAN, Rathgar, Dublin. 


Pecture-Boom Calk.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE A SCHOOL. 


HERE is a great difference between a Christian 
man and a man that is not a Christian; and yet it 
does not lie in the things in which a great many people 
think it does. A man may have had avery strong 
dramatic sense of sinfulness, and may have had a very 
blessed transition to sudden light and joy, and not be 
a Christian. On the other hand, a person may have 
been without the first particle of conviction of sin, 
retrospectively or abstractly, and may never know 
when nor how he found himself in love with goodness, 
purity, equity, and God, and yet be a Christian. 

I have had persons come to me who were exercising 
the very highest principles of religion, and say: ‘I 
am no Christian, but I want to be one.” They thought 
they were no Christians because they had not had a 
kind of conventional experience. A man who has 
come to an intelligent conception of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, of his ideal of character and conduct, and who 
is honestly, though with human infirmity, and only 
according to the measure of human capacity, from day 
to day trying to live in Christian dispositions—that 
man is a Christian. 

There are many children outside of schools that 
know a great deal more than the children that are in 
schools; and yet the children that are in schools are 
better off than they. Why? Because they are con- 
scious of their ignorance and its disadvantages, and 
they put themselves into a condition in which learning 
is, for the time being, the drift and aim of their life. 
They do not know how ignorant they are; they do not 
groan under their ignorance; but they know, in a 
general way, that they are ignorant. They have 
enough knowledge of their ignorance to want to get 
rid of it, and obtain, in the place of it, knowledge. 
They have sufficient consciousness of their ignorance 
to come to that point. 

I am speaking, not of those that are sent to school, 
but of those that go to school without being sent; 
those that are sent to school do not know anything 
about their ignorance, nor about knowledge; I am 
speaking of those that want to go to school, and that 
mean business when they go. The difference between 
them and those that live in the street is not that these 
know everything and that those do not know anyth ng. 
Those that live in the street may, in many respects, 
surpass the others; they may be more shrewd; they 
may have gathered more experience from those that 
they have met; they may be wiser in certain ways; 
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but they have no aim. It is not the ruling purpose of 
their life to cleanse away ignorance and grow in 
knowledge, day by day; whereas those that have 
gone to school have that as their purpose. They may 
learn with difficulty, and slowly, with many impedi- 
ments; but they have come to school to get knowl- 
edge. 

Now, it is unfortunate that in our language we have 
transferred disciple instead of transplanting it, just as 
we have transferred baptism, and a great many other 
words, instead of transplanting them. When Christ 
spoke of himself, he always spoke of himself as a 
teacher ; a rabbi was a teacher; and if he were to come 
now, the word that would characterize him more than 
any other would be teacher. He was nota teacher of 
science or lower knowledge, but a teacher of higher 
knowledge—namely, the knowledge of how to live; 
and when he invited men to him, he did not invite 
them into any such churches as we now have—such 
churches did not then exist. He marked out no such 
line of outward observance as men now-a-days mark 
out. Being a teacher, he invited men to be scholars.” 
‘¢Come and be my disciple ”’—that was the invitation ; 
in other words ‘“‘ Come and be my pupil.” For disciple 
was the same as our word pupil, or scholar. He said, 
‘“*Come into my school. I am a teacher—a teacher of 
life. I give instruction as to right aims, and as to 
right living here and living hereafter.” 

*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
Iwill give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall have rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.” 

This idea, when you come to apply it, is a sieve, 
and it winnows. Hundreds of persons have gone into 
the church just because they have had a shock which 
they called ‘‘conversion”—a shock that struck them 
as an earthquake strikes a house, passing on and leay- 
ing it just as it was with the exception of a crack or 
two. Many persons are stirred up by the prayer- 
meetings, or by something else; and they think they 
must come to Christ, join the church, do something, 
they know not what; and they trust they are in the 
Christian way; and they are received into the church. 
From that time they do not do anything that shocks 
the average moral sense of church-members ; and they 
are in a kind of ignorant, waiting state, hoping that 
there may be something done to develop religion in 
them; and the consequence is that they are very dry 
and very fruitless. 

Multitudes of such persons go all their life long 
with a sort of mournful feeling that they are not 
living according to their privileges, and that they do 
not have that peace which others in the midst of a 
Christian life seem to have. They go into the church 
with a vague notion that there is a power that will 
work for them, and that if they only go along in the 
appointed paths all will be well with them. 

Now, this idea that a Christian life is a school is a 
great inspiration. It involves the practice of self- 
denial, to be sure; but it is not so laborious a thing, 
after all, for a man to live a Christian life—in other 
words, to follow Christ. We talk about taking up our 
cross and following Christ; and I see persons take 
up crosses about as long as my finger, made of olive 
wood, or some other material, and wear them. It is 
not very hard to bear such crosses. 

But there is another kind of taking up the cross and 
following Christ, which means simply doing the better 
things. When you attempt to do the best thing, the 
act is one which is inspired by a higher rather than a 
lower impulse. 

A man provokes you; anger is inflamed in you, and 
you are to deny yourself by restraining your temper. 
You are sent to school to learn self-control; you do 
not want to do it; andin doing it you take up your 
cross. 

You are strongly disposed to selfishness; you want 
the best places and the best things; and so there is an 
opportunity presented to you of considering the wel- 
fare of others, and of striving to make them happy; 
and in doing these things you deny yourself, and take 
up your cross. You have a chance to yield your own 
preferences for the sake of other people. 

You are very much inclined to be despondent when 
things go against you. Take up your cross, and main- 
tain cheerfulness. 

You find that you are tempted to live under the in- 
fluence of vanity; that you are sensitive to other 
people’s opinions; that you seek the praise of 
men rather than the praise of God. Take up your 
cross, and live by the higher motives of right, of jus- 
tice, of truth, of hope, and of immortality. Dwell 
upon a higher plane. Learn of the Lord Jesus Christ 
what those dispositions are which belong to him, and 
which he wants his disciples to have. 

If it is necessary, begin at the beginning. Become 
as his little children; begin at the beginning, at the 
A BCs, no further on than the alphabet. If you are 
sufficiently advanced to go into simple reading, go 
there; go where your present state of progress will 





qualify you to go; but, wherever you go, see that you 
conform'to the spirit, the disposition and nature which 
Christ has prescribed for his disciples; and it is not to 
take any intelligent person, brought up with a Chris. 
tian education, days or hours to tell whether he wil] 
or not. 

There are many persons trying to live a Christian 
life, who, if they could only have an electric shock 
which would be to them evidence that they were con- 
verted, would think that they were living a Christian 
life. They would not be a bit different, perhaps, after- 
ward from what they were before; but they would 
have had this signal; and they would say, ‘‘ now I can 
go into the church.”’ Emotional people may have this 
shock, and plain, simple, practical folks may not. If 
it comes, it is well enough, and it is not to be reviled; 
but it is not to be waited for. Whether you have it or 
not, begin to live as Christ lived. In the Gospel, he 
has laid down instructions for living a Christian life; 
and no man can read them and not know what that life 
means; and the moment a man, intelligent, and with a 
determined purpose, covenants with God that the life 
enjoined and illustrated by Christ is to be his life, and 
that he will begin at once to live according to the pat- 
tern and spirit of Christ, and that he will educate him- 
self thereto sedulously, from that moment he becomes 
one of Christ’s disciples—a scholar of Christ. Some 
will be poor scholars, and some will be good ones; 
some will be dull scholars, and some will be quick 
scholars; but they will all be scholars. Every school 
has infinite gradations running through it; and every 
pupil has his place according to the amount of instruc- 
tion and training that he has had. 

Now, the Christian Church is a great school, in one 
sense; and in another sense it is a great brotherhood, 
in which Christians teach each other and help each 
other to live the life of Christ; and while the results of 
it transcend imagination, while they reach out into the 
infinite, the entering upon it is not half so hard, so 
burdensome, or so painful as many are apt to imagine. 
Everybody who is called into the Christian life is called 
to live on a more hopeful and cheerful plane. It is the 
duty of every one who wants to be a Christian to be 
happy, to be strong in the Lord, to rejoice in the Lord, 
and to trust in the Lord. Christ is a Fountain out of 
which you can draw everything ; and a Christian life is 
sweeter, simpler, truer, purer, more just and equitable, 
than any other life, and it is a life in which Jesus Christ 
perpetually passes over and forgets men’s faults, infirm- 
ities and sins, just as a mother passes over and forgets 
the shortcomings and failings of a child whom she is 
educating, year by year, to the offices and duties of 
life. 

Who, then, may go into the school of Christ? Who 
may join the brotherhood of the church? All those 
who have considerately and intelligently come to an 
understanding of what the dispositions of Christ are, 
and what his requirements are; and who then have 
come to a solemn and settled purpose to live in those 
dispositions and according to those requirements, so 
far as in them lies. All such persons are qualified to 
enter into the church or school of Christ, and to begin 
a Christian life, and to go on growing in grace and in 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Che Sunday-School. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 
Aug. 10.—Gal. v., 22-26; vi., 1-9. 

*Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a 

man soweth, that shall he also reap.”—GAL. Vi., 7. 
UR lesson of to-day is in two parts; the first part 
concludes Paul’s argument to the Galatians by 
an eloquent exposition of the spirituality and liberty 
of the Christian life; the second part consists of some 
specific precepts deduced therefrom and especially 
adapted to their circumstances. 
I. 

In Paul’s conception, the Christian religion is not 
mere obedience to any law, however profound; it is 
not merely following any example, however inspiring ; 
it is not mere sorrow for sin and acceptance of par- 
don—it is a new and divine life. To be a Christian is 
to bea new creation (2 Cor. v., 17; Gal. vi., 14); to 
put on the Lord Jesus Christ as a garment (Rom. xiii., 
14; Gal. iii., 27); to have Christ indwelling as the 
Spirit in the temple (1 Cor. iii., 16); to have the 
spirit of Christ (Rom. viii., 9); to enter by adoption 
into the household of God (Ephes. ii., 19); to be dead 
and have a new life hid with Christ in God (Col. iii., 
1); to live a new life by faith of the Son of God (Gal. 
ii., 20). Such are some of the many forms in which 
Paul gives expression to the truth that the Christian 
life is a new life, not the old life under new restraints 
and regulations. The foundation is a new one. The 








soul is rooted and grounded in a new soil, built on 4 
new foundation. 
This new life bears its own peculiar and appropriate 
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fruit; its witness became its result. Observe that Paul 
says fruit one, not fruits many ; for all Christian graces 
are only different aspects of the one divine grace. This 
fruit is as follows: 

Love: described in 1 Cor. chap. 13. Love supreme 
to God; love catholic to man (Matt. v., 43-45; xxii., 
36-40). See for Paul’s own experience of this love 
2 Cor. v., 14; Rom. ix., 3. 

Joy: in the Lord (Phil. iii., 1; iv., 4); a joy that 
sings in the dungeon (Acts xvi., 25); that glories in 
tribulation (Rom. v., 3; Phil, i., 18). 

Peace: the peace of God, i. e., that belongs to God’s 
own character, and is a gift from him, that passes all 
understanding, and therefore defies all definition (Phil. 
iv., 7); a peace to which Christ invites all the weary and 
the heavy-laden (Matt. xi., 28), and which he gives to 
all his believing disciples (John xiv., 27), the same 
peace which kept him serene in the midst of the mob 
(1 Pet. ii., 23); a peace which vanquishes sorrow 
within as well as turmoil without (2 Cor. iv., 8-10). 

Long-suffering : slow to passion or excitement; pa- 
tient; the spirit toward the real injustice of others 
which God shows toward us (Matt. xvi., 28; 2 Pet. 
iii., 9); the spirit toward the seeming injustice of life 
which gives supreme steadfastness and courage in time 
of hope long delayed (Heb. vi., 12, 15: James, v., 7, 8). 

Gentleness: rather usefulness, or useful kindness ; 
the service of love; like that which God in Christ 
Jesus has shown to us, by his service of us, that he 
may lead us to repentance (in Rom. ii., 4, rendered 
goodness ; in Titus iii., 4, rendered kindness). 

Goedness: of heart and disposition, out of which the 
gentleness or usefulness springs ; the spirit that desires 
to do good unto all men (Gal. vi., 10). The one may 
be rendered ‘‘ beneficence "—doing good; the other 
‘* benevolence ”"—willing good. 

Faith: spiritual insight (Heb. xi., 1); the power of 
perceiving the invisible, and so of communing with 
God and growing into his likeness (2 Cor. iii., 18); 
the power y which the soul enters into the divine life 
(Ephes. u., 8), and walks therein (2 Cor. v., 7), and 
wins the victories over the world (1 John v., 4). 

Meekness: a spirit the reverse of the grasping and 
self-assertive; the spirit of Christ (Matt. xi., 29); the 
promised blessing of which is an inheritance of the 
earth (Matt. v., 5.) In the meek, the spiritual desires 
are supreme, the earthly and sensuous desires are 
wholly subordinate and secondary. 

Temperance ; self-control; the power of being master 
over oneself: a power for which Paul fought with him- 
self so vigorously (1 Cor ix., 27).? 

Against such there is no law: for the law is made for 
the lawless and disobedient (1 Tim. i., 8-10); but if 
one has become a son of God, if in him the divine life 
has been not only begun but made so supreme that the 
old life is, as it were, dead, and he is raised into newness 
of life in Christ Jesus; if he has become a partaker of 
the divine nature, an heir of God and a joint heir with 
the Lord Jesus Christ, he is no longer under the law; 
the law becomes his servant to aid him in the life of 
godliness, it is no longer a master to which he must 
render account. They that are in very truth Christ’s 
have not merely come to him for pardon for the past 
and for law for the future; they have put their old 
nature to death, with its passions and its longings, and 
the new created soul is in the Spirit, as one who is in 
a new atmosphere and a new life. He that does not 
bear something of this fruit of Christ’s spirit is not 
Christ’s (Ephes v., 5-7). - 

If a man be overtaken ina fault. Not by it unex- 
pectedly, though this meaning js given by some inter- 
preters, but in it, caught before he has had time to 
escape or to find excuse for himself. Ye which are 
spiritual repair, such an one. Let not the defaulter or 
abuser of trust be hounded on by the whole pack of 
cynical and severe judges; let the Christian commun- 
ity leave such an one to the men of special spirituality ; 
and let them undertake, not the werk of condemnation 
and punishment, but of repair and restitution. This 
does not, however, affect the right and duty of the 
government to punish for crime against its laws.——Jn 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, etc. Think 
of the beam in your own eye when you are trying to 
take the mote out of your neighbor’s eye; a direction 
to be remembered by all preachers in assailing the sins 
of their congregations, all teachers in correcting the 
faults of their pupils, all parents in training their chil- 
dren.— Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ. Who himself bore our burdens and 





1 I draw this contrast from (1) a tracing of the original words 
to their root meanings; (2) a comparison of Paul’s use of the 
same words elsewhere. But the meaning given by the com- 
mentators is somewhat different ; they generally regard them 
with Ellicott, as ‘‘ nearly synonymous.” See French’s Synon.. 
Lightfoot on Galatians, Meyer, Alford, etc., none of whom 
make any very clear distinction between the two words. 
Calvin takes precisely the same view I have taken above. 

2? Compare with this entire catalogue of the fruits of the 
Spirit Peter's catalogue of the characteristics of perfect man- 
hood (2,Pet. i., 5-7). 








carried our sins and sorrows (Isaiah liii., 4); and then 
gave us this as our only law that we, being sent into 
the world as he was sent into the world, shall be in all 
things followers of him (John xx., 21; Col. i., 24).—— 
For if aman think himself to be something when he is 
nothing, he is a self-deceiver. A mere self-deceiver; 
his egotism never deceives God; rarely his fellow- 
men; only himself.——But let every man prove (test) 


his own work and then shall he have glorying 
in himself alone and not in another. He may 
rejoice in the commendation of his own con- 


science, echoing the approval of his God; but he may 
not glory over his neighbor who has done less worthily. 
Examples of a Christian glorying in one’s self alone, 
without comparison with others, are afforded by Nehe- 
miah (Neh. xiii., 14, 22), Paul (2 Tim. iv., 6-8) and 
Christ himself (John xvii., 4). An illustration of 
glorying over others is afforded by the Pharisee (Luke 
xviii., 11). For every man shall bear his own burden. 
This is verbally but not really inconsistent with verse 
2; for they that bear their own burdens without repin- 
ing are most ready to bear the burdens of others in 
the sympathy ofa restoring love. Each must bear his 
own burden of sorrow and of guilt, except as he ex- 
changes it for the light and easy burden of Jesus 
Christ (Matt. xi., 30).1. This truth does not, however, 
absolve from the duty of aiding others; particularly :— 
Let him that is taught in the Word, share with him that 
teacheth in all good things, i. e., of this life. Let not 
the people leave the teacher to want. The New Testa- 
ment, in spirit, enforces the precepts of the Old Testa- 
ment, exhorting to generosity toward the priests and 
Levites (Deut. xii., 19; xiv., 27).——Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked. Is not to be mocked; will not be, 
when the end is seen. Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap. A transient and quick-decaying 
harvest if his seed is all temporal and earthly; an 
eternal and spiritual harvest if his seed is spiritual. 
If he lives for time and the earth, his harvest will end 
with time and the earth; if he lives for the fruits of 
the Spirit, his harvest will last as long as love, joy and 
peace last, 7. e., as long as the soul lasts. Let us 
not, then, be faint-hearted in well-doing, because we see 
no result, for God will take care of the seed and give 
us a harvest in due season, when harvest-time comes 
(Isaiah ly., 10, 11). 

















—We notice that a large -number of writers in the 
Christian Union object to the line of study delineated 
by the International Lessons Series in the Sunday-school 
magazines and suggest a change. They think a course of 
lessons on doctrines and duties would be far more profit- 
able. We say amen. The tedious twiddling on the dry 
history and unprofitable details that have marked most of 
the last two years is neither interesting nor edifying. 
By all means let our folks change the programme.—{The 
New Covenant. 








Inquiring Friends. 


—You were so kind in helping me in a previous perplexity 
that I turn to you again, hoping you will not weary of my 
questions. 

1 was talking recently with my Free Religious friend about 
the great number of murders of which the papers tell us. She 
says that so long as public sentiment holds it to be right 
under any circumstances to take human life, so long there 
will be persons who will decide for themselves when and why 
it is right to take it. For instance, the father at Holyoke, 
Mass., who recently killed his three children, did so, he said, 
to save them from growing up bad in this life, and from end- 
less torment in the next. She says she has been much shocked 
in reading recently the words of the chaplain of one of our 
regiments, who says that, although he is a preacher of the 
gospel of the Prince of Peace, he still thinks it right some- 
times to fight. She says no one who thinks fighting ever 
justifiable has any right to call himself a Christian, and that 
nothing so conclusively proves to her that what now passes 
for Christianity is a false religion as the fact that all Chris- 
tians believe in fighting. She says the free-state settlers did 
wrong to fight in the early Kansas struggle, and that the 
Government was all wrong in carrying on the war of the 
Rebellion. 

It seems to me that Free Religionists are doing us good ser- 
vice in attacking the excrescences of Christianity, and in 
pointing out the inconsistencies of its professors. 

Is my friend just in her criticisms, and are we guilty, as 
Christians, for want of peace principles, and in not decrying 
capital punishment ? 

The notion that force is never to be used in compelling 
men to abstain from wrong-doing has no warrant in either 
philosophy or the teachings of the New Testament. Car- 
ried out logically, this notion would do away with all sher- 
iffs to arrest criminals, all police force to preserve order in 
our great cities, all punishment of children in the family, 
all compelling them to obedience when unwilling to yield 
of their own will. The army in the war of the rebellion 
was nothing but a great police force putting down a great 
riot. The most that can be justly deduced from the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ on this subject is this: 1. That men 
ought never to undertake the work of avenging their own 
wrongs ; for they are sure to be unjust judges and wrath- 
ful and unequal exactors of penalty. The work of punish- 

1 Two different Greek words are used in verses 2 and 5, but 
the difference in meaning. is not very clear. 








ment is to be left always to the disinterested. 2, Asa 
general rule, the individual had better not resort to vio- 
lence, even in his own defence. The work of defending the 
individual should be left to others who are disinterested. 
It is better to suffer from violence than to resort to it, for 
a general resort to violence by the individual is a resort to 
the animal nature, and that always tends te barbarism. 
But the precepts in the Sermon on the Mount, on which 
the advocates of peace at any price generally rely, are 
directions, not to government, but to the individual; and 
they are to be interpreted accordingly. They do not touch 
the question of the right or duty of society in its organic 
capacity to prevent or punish wrong-doing. In respect to 
the question of capital punishment, the Bible teaches noth- 
ing directly, unless the mere fact that capital punishment 
was authorized under the Old Testament may be taken as 
an indication that it is not absolutely and wholly wrong. 
The legitimacy of capital punishment depends upon the 
state of society, the perfection of its organization, and 
other like circumstances. In a primitive state of society, 
where jails are unknown, or where, in the nature of the 
case, it is impossible to confine the guilty in jail, capital 
punishment is sometimes the only possible protection from 
the human wolves that infest society. In an advanced 
civilization it is possible for society to protect itself other- 
wise, and avoid the great responsibility of taking a human 
life. Statistics indicate that the greater regard society 
has shown for human life, and the greater reluctance in 
taking it, the greater, practically, has been the regard 
shown for human life by individuals in the community. 
Crime has decreased in almost the exact ratio of the dimi- 
nution of capital punishments. 

—Please define the meaning of the soul and the spirit. Does 
the Bible teach the annihilation of the wicked? Please give 
us the strongest reference passages, for or against it. 

W. W. B. 

The Bible does not teach pschylogy any more than any 
other science. It is a book of practical and spiritual, 
not of abstract teaching. The theory of the tri-partite 
nature of man, however, harmonizes well with some of its 
teachings, and with some of the phenomena of life. This 
theory is, in brief, that man possesses a threefold nature; 
first, a bodily or physical nature; second, a soul or think- 
ing part, which he possesses in common with the animals, 
albeit both in its natural capacity and by its education far 
superior to theirs; third, the spirit which includes con- 
science and the faith faculty, or power of perceiving the 
unseen, both of which are peculiar to man, link him to the 
divine, and constitute that alone which is immortal, ex- 
cept as they confer immortality on the soul or thinking 
faculties. Unquestionably, the Bible does not use soul and 
spirit as synonyms, though it does not follow that it is to 
be regarded as teaching or founded on the tri-partite 
nature of man. For the arguments for and against Con- 
ditional [mmortality—that is, the view that man is not 
naturally immortal, but possesses immortality only as it is 
conferred on him by the development of the spiritual life 
through faith—send for the Christian Union Extra No. 8, 
containing contributions on this subject by Mr. Pettengell 
and Dr. Bartlett. Price 15 cents. 


—We have received several questions in regard to the 
letters of Sarah Pierrepont Edwards. Can any reader of 
the Christian Union inform us whether they have been 
published and where they can be found? Can any one 
send us the address of*Prof. D. T. Howe, author of “‘ Howe’s 
Seven-Hour System of Grammar ?”’ 

—Syracuse.—We believe that “The Little Belle of 
Bloomingdale ”’ is to be published in book form. Thename 
of the author has not been made public. If it ever should 
be, it will be a surprise to many readers; for it is the 
name of one of the most widely-known and read of Amer- 
ica’s authors. 

—One of those little books sold at the Centennial for 
25 cents, wanted by a subscriber, as stated on page 29 of 
the Christian Union of July 9th, can be had of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 715 Market street, Philadelphia, who 
were the publishers. There is a little album of views sold 
by John Treninth, 614 Chestnut street, and T, B. Peterson, 
310 Chestnut street. Yours truly, D. 


Beligious Hetws. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod.—The Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synodicul Conference of America closed its session 
at Columbus, Ohio, July 22. The next meeting will be 
held in Chicago, October, 1:81. The synod decided to 
publish a new quarterly magazine in the English language; 
and Professor Loy, of Columbus, and Professor Schmidt, 
of Madison, Wis., were elected editors. Columbus will be 
the place of publication. Considerable changes were made 
in the organization of the church. It was resolved to form 
State synods, and to establish a general theological semi- 
nary near Chicago or Milwaukee, with three separate 
faculties—English, German, and Norwegian. Each State 
synod will maintain a college. Three general synods will 
be organized in the synodical conference, and will be known 
as the Eastern, Western, and Northwestern, It is thought 
that these changes will effect a more perfect organization, 
and will promote harmony and progress in the church. 
The Lutherans in this country number about 725,000 com- 
municaants, and have 3,150 ministers, and 5,600 congrega- 
tions. 











Christian Literature for India.—Dr. Déllinger, in a re- 
cent article, spoke of the gross impurity of the Hindoo liter- 
ature as one of the greatest obstacles to the spread of Chris- 
tianity in that country. A circular has just been issued 
by the Christian Vernacular Education Society for India, 
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setting forth the necessity, for this reason,’of providing 
good reading-matter in the vernacular tongue. The lack 
of a Christian literature cripples the work of the mission- 
ary and Zenana teacher greatly, parents sometimes ob- 
jecting to having their daughters acquire the art of reading 
because of the corrupting character of the native writings. 


“The great mass of the literature of India, including even 


works of a religious nature, is hopelessly obscene. Educa- 
tion brings this debasing influence home to every awaken- 
ing mind, and the missionaries are not willing to teach 
people to read until they are able to give them a pure and 
elevating literature. This Society has already issued 
7,135,171 copies of different publications, and they now ap- 
peal for an increased support to enable them to extend their 
publication work in all the sixteen native languages spoken 
by the 240,000,000 of India. 





A Rabbinical Association.—A number of the delegates 
to the Council of the American Hebrew Congregations 
recently in session in this city, after the adjournment of 
that body, and as the result of several preliminary meet- 
ings, organized a society to be known as “‘ The Rabbinical 
Literary Association of America.” The Rev. Dr. Lilien- 
thal, of this city, was elected President. The constitution 
states the objects of the new organization as follows: 1. 
The association shall meet periodically for the purpose of 
discussing current religious topics of Jewish theology and 
readings of essays on such subjects as may be selected and 
approved at each previous meeting by the Literary Com- 
mittee. 2. To publish a periodical devoted to the object 
of the association. 3. Recommendation to ths Jewish 
public of such books for schools and popular use as the 
Literary Committee may approve. 4. Members are di- 
vided into three classes: Active, Associate, and Honorary. 
Only ministers and literati are entitled to vote or hold 
office. The first regular meeting will be held at Put-in Bay 
on the second Sunday of July, 1880. 





The Clark Memorial Fund.—We noted, two weeks ago, 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Clark, of Pittsburgh. Rarely 
has any mean received so generous a tribute of respect and 
admiration as that which the religious press of the country 
has united to Jay upon his grave, Better still, and worthy 
of the heartiest encouragement, is the effort now being 
made to raise a memorial fund, and to relieve his home at 
Wellsville from the burden of debt. No sum that could be 
raised would discharge the obligation which Dr. Clark laid 
upon his church and his country by the earnest and noble 
work of his life. It is to be hoped that a generous response 
will be made to this appeal. Mrs. Clark’s address is 
Wellsville, Ohio. 


The Reformed Episcopal Church increased the number 
of its commupicants 3,140 last year, and has now a mem- 
bership of 9,448. Its ministry numbers 100, and there 
are 8,000 children in its Sunday-schools. During the year 
fifteen new congregations were organized and six new 
churches were opened. It is said that the death of Mr. 
Powers will not cripple the church financially, as has been 
generally reported, the entire indebtedness to his estate 
being less than $100,000. Some of the weaker churches 
may be seriously affected, but the progress of the Church 
at large will not be checked. 





GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—A house for aged and infirm Hebrews is to be built by the 
various Jewish orders in New York. 

—A new Jewish synagogue, on Fourth Street, in this city, 
will be opened for service early in the tall. 

—The camp-meeting at Round Lake has been increasing 
in interest, and the attendance at Palestine Park has been 
very large. 

—An Episcopal church was consecrated at Saranac Lake, in 
the Adirondacks, July 10, to be known as the Church of St. 
Luke the Beloved Physician. 

—The Shelter Island camp-meeting will be in session this 
week. The Rev. G. F. Pentecost and Mr. George C. Stebbins 
will take part in the exercises. 

—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Huntington, Bishop of Central New York, 
has just completed ten years of Episcopal authority. In that 
time the churches of his diocese have contributed $110,826.95 
through missionary boxes; $300,213.58 for other diocesan ob- 
jects, and $108,852.21 for general church purposes. The Bishop 
has confirmed 9,685 persons, and Jaid the corner-stones of 
twenty-nine churches and chapels. 

—The great hall of the Cooper Union, in this city, was 
crowded Sunday afternoon, July 27, to welcome Mr. Sankey 
on his return from Europe, and to hear Mr. Moody. The 
meeting was one of a series of services in aid of Gospel tem- 
perance. Mr. Moody preached a sermon on the word “ Come,” 
and Mr. Sankey made a few remarks, expressing his pleasure 
at being home again, and sang a numberof hymns. There 
was another meeting in the evening, in which both these gen- 
tlemen took part. 

NEW ENGLAND. ; 

—The Unitarians beld a grove-meeting at Wier, N. H., last 
week. 

—The Second Presbyterian Church of Newburyport has had 
its difficulties settled by the Boston Presbytery, and entire 
confidence was expressed in the integrity and zeal of its pas- 
tor, the Rey. J. A. Bartlett. 

—It is doubtful if the Dwight Place Congregational Church 
of New Haven will be able to secure the $28,000 pledged to 
pay off its debt. Several of the subscribers are dissatisfied 
with the resignation of the Rev. Mr. Newcomb. 

—Itis stated that the professorship at Andover Theological 
Seminary, made vacant by the resignation of Professor Aus- 
tin Phelps, has been offered to the Rev. Dr. Tucker, of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York. 

—The Boston “ Pilot” thinks two recent events indicate 
the advance of Catholicism in New England ; the participa- 
tion of a priest in Fourth of July exercises at Boston, and 
the dedication, on the same day, of a Roman Catholic Church 
at Plymouth, the home of American Puritanism. 

—Ata meeting held July 20th, the Newton (Mass) Sunday- 
School Union discussed the questions: “Should not the 





youngest children be taught to make a daily closet confes- 
sion, by words spoken aloud but audible only to God and 
themselves, of specific follies and sins of which they are 
conscious. Should not each teacher of every one of the 
Sunday-school classes inculcate this, and gently, but care- 
fully inquire, and know whether it is persistently practiced, 
to the end that it may become a life-long habit, not only to 
confess, but to ask for the Holy Spirit to give strength for 
reformation.”’ Clergymen of the Methodist, Unitarian, 
Episcopal and Congregational churches took part in the dis- 
cussion, and the meeting was exceptionally harmonious, 
spiritual and helpful. 
WEST. 

—There is to be a new Congregational church at St. Clair, 
Mich. 

—The Baptists of Ann Arbor, Mich., have decided to build 
a new church at a cost of $18,000. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Port Huron, Mich., 
was damaged to the amount of $10,000 by a recent storm. 

—The Michigan diocese to which Bishop Harris was recently 
elected will increase his salary $1,000 over that formerly paid 
the bishop of the diocese. 

—Iowa will shortly be divided into two Roman Catholic 
bishoprics, and the new bishop will be stationed at Council 
Bluffs. 

—A majority of the standing committees of the Episcopal 
dioceses have consented to the consecration of the Rev. Dr. 
Harris as Bishop of Michigan. 

—The financial difficulties of Archbishop Purcell will make 
it necessary to close the Archdiocesan Seminary of Mt. St. 
Mares of the West tor at least one year. 

—Toe Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church of Chicago voted 
last week to call Professor Francis L. Patten to be their pas- 
tor, ata salary of $3,000 a year. Professor Patten has hereto- 
fore been the stated supply of the church. The assumption 
of pastoral relations will not interfere with the discharge of 
his duties at the Theological Seminary. 

—The Rey. Dr. Boyd, of St. Louis, whose action in openiog 
his church for a jvint service witb a Hebrew congregation we 
noted several weeks ago, has been taken to task by the other 
Baptist pastors of that city, seven of whom have united ina 
protest ayainst the act. The ground of their objection is the 
alleged omission of any reference to Christ in the service. 


FOREIGN. 

—The Roman Catholic Bishop of Moutreal is in financial 
difficulties. ° 

—Itis believed that the Wesleyan Thanksgiving Fund will 
exceed £300,000. 

—There are more than 10,000 Italians in London, and a mis- 
sion bas been opened for them. 

—Tbe French Sunday-School Society has 1,100 schools under 
its charge, and Sunday-schools are growing in favor all over 
the Continent. 

—Both Houses of Convocation of the Church of England 
have asked the Archbishop of Canterbury to cause prayers 
for fair w: ather to be offered in the churches. 

—The King of Belgium has written a letter to Bishop Crow- 
ther, a full-blooded African, congratulating him on the suc- 
cess attending his labors as a missionary in Africa. 

—A meetivg of persons interested in the reunionof the 
Anglican, Greek, and Roman Catholic churches was lately 
held ia London, under the presidency of Earl Nelson. 

—Petitions in support cf the bill for closing public-houses 
in England and Wales on Sundays have been very exten- 
sively circulated and signed throughout Great Britain. 

—The famine in Jerusalem is so great that the chief rabbis 
and the presidents of the two principal Congregations have 
issued an appeal for supplies of wheat, barley, and. other 
food. 

—Archbishop Hannan performed the ceremony of blessing 
anew chime of silver bells for St. Mary’s Cathedral, Halifax, 
N.5S., July 20th, and Bishop Haley, of Portland, preached the 
sermon. 

—Bishop Herzog, the Old Catholic Bishop of Switzerland, 
with the permission of the Swiss Federal! Council, will shortly 
administer the rite of cor firmation in Pere Hyacinthe’s con- 
gregation. 

—A Polish peasant woman, at Mankowe, nas established a 
new sect, and chosen twelve aposties to preach abstinence 
from wine, meat, and marriage. No objection is made to the 
use of tea. 

—The Reformed Episcopal Church in Great Britain, has, by 
a unanimous vote of its General Synod, adopted the name of 
“The Reformed Church of England,” and has abolished vot- 
ing by orders. 

—The 1 ecessary expenses of the Holy See, according to 
Bishop Vaughan, of England, amount to $1,750,000 a year, 
while tbe income from . eter’s pence to meet this outlay 
barely reaches $300,000. 

—A rest and coffee room at Smyrna, under the direction of 
Maria A. West, has Scriptural texts and the word * welcome ”’ 
written upon its walls in all the Eastern languages, and is 
much frequented evenings. 

—Dean Stanley bas been put on a committee with Principal 
Tulloch and the moderators of the Established and Free 
Churches of Scotland to secure a memorial to John Knox, 
the great Scottish reformer. 

—A Christian woman has opened a medical mission in Jaffa, 
and religious services in Arabic are held three times a week 
in connection with it. No other agency has ever taken such 
a hold upon tbe people of that place. 

—The Protestant Alliance have issued a circular, asking 
that the law against lotteries may be enforced against Roman 
Catholic enterprises of this character with the same severity 
as against. those conducted by private persons. 

—The Belgian Government decides to permit only com- 
munal burial grounds, open to all denominations and for any 
kind of peculiar rites a church may think necessary in the 
consecration of individual graves; a lesson to England. 

—At the meeting of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada, recently held at Ottawa, it appeared 
that the Board of Home Missions of that body supports eighty- 
seven missionaries, who preach to 28,218 persons in 494 places 
of worship. 

—The Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland, at a recent meet- 
ing in Dublin, condemned the University bill introduced by 
the Goverument as “unworthy the acceptance of the Irish 
people,” because it ‘fails to satisfy their just and reasonable 
requirements.”” 

—The Catholics of one of the Swiss communes, who have 
long been trained in habits of freedom, are giving the Vati- 
can trouble by re-electing a favorite priest who had been 
removed from them, and rejecting the successor who had 
been put in his place. 
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—The ritualists in England intend to establish a society to 
be known as the “Order of Widows,’ and the Rey. G. ¢. 
White, of Great Malvern, invites * any widow who is free to 
give herself, for Christ’s sake, to work for bis poor and little 
ones to join the order.” 

—If rumor can be trusted, the Pope contemplates a renewa] 
of diplomatic relations with England. It is also said that secret 
negotiations have been in progress between the Czar and the 
Vatican with reference to a co-operation of the two courts 
in the struggle against Socialism. 

—The third anniversary of the opening of the Rev. Newman 
Hall’s new church was observed July 4th. The church has 
1,225 communicants. There are 5,000 scholars and 400 teachers 
connected with its various schools Seventeen services are 
conducted in lodging-houses every Sunday evening, and there 
are open-air services every night in the week. 

—Miss Rye, a noble Englishwomen, has just made her thirty. 
second voyage across the Atlantic with a cargo of “ wastrels,” 
or street-waifs—girls collected from the highways of London. 
These girls are taken to Canada and placed in respectable 
families, and, in almost every instance, have obtained com- 
fortable homes and led virtuous lives. The work bas been 
carried on for about ten years. 

—At Hamadan, Persia, one of the oldest Jewish colonies in 
the world, a religious movement of the greatest interest is in 
progress. For months the question ‘Is not Jesus the Mes 
siah ?’’ has been discussed with intense earnestness; and four 
of the leading men. heads of one thousand houses, have been 
publicly baptized. A Nestorian helper is beset day and night 
with Jews anxious to be instructed in the New Testament. 

—The report of the London City Mission for the past year 
is evidence of the vast extent of its work. Among other facts, 
it gives the total number of missionaries, 448; visits paid, 
2,935,356; Bibles, Testaments, and portions distributed, 25,342: 
religious tracts distributed, 3,642,204; indoor meetings and 
Bible-classes held, 41.139 ; additional indoor meetings in fac- 
tories, work houses, penitentiaries, etc., 22,20; persons visited 
or conversed with in factories, etc., 195,057; outdoor services 
held, 4,609; readings of Scripture in visitation, 831,196 ; restored 
to church communion, 348; families induced to commence 
family prayer, 619; drunkards reclaimed, 2,153; unmarried 
couples induced to marry, 157: fallen women admitted to 
asylums, restored to their homes, or otherwise rescued, 600; 
shops closed on the Lord’s day, 173; children sent to schools, 
4,111. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 

—Abbott, the Rev. Charles, of Andover, goes to the First 
Congregational Church in Westfield, Mass. 

— Bellows, the Rey. Dr., bas had his election as an Overseer 
of Harvard College passed upon by the Committee on Elec- 
tions adversely. The matter will now be submitted to the 
Supreme Court. 

—Biddle, the Rev. J. A., whose call to New Haven we 
have already noted, has been unanimously requested to 
remain by his church at Milford, Conn., and bas decided to 
ask the advice of a council. 

— Bonney, the Rev. I. R., is to preach for the Congregational! 
church at Bronson, Mich. 

—Bradford, the Rev. B. F., of Darien, Conn , has been in- 
vited to become pastor of the Congregational church at 
Westport, Conn. 

—Clark, the Rev. Allan G., bas had his resignation unani- 
mously accepted by the Olivet Congregational Church of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

—Clark, the Rev. J. E., pastor of the Methodist Church at 
West Waterville, Me , has offered his resignation. He states, 
as his reasons for this action, that he cannot remain in a false 
position ; that he cannot believe in total depravity, eternal 
damnation, or the new birth, as the Methodists believe in 
them. 

—Coleman, the Rev. Dr., has resigned the rectorship of 
Trinity Church, Toledo, on account of ill health in his 
family. 

—Guylord, the Rev. J. F., formerly of Michigan, is preach 
ing in the Congregational church at Barre, Mass. 

—Hall, the Rev. Dr. John, has been preaching to crowded 
congregations at Belfast, Lreland. 

—Hayward, the Rev. Silvanus, will close his labors in the 
Congregational church at Gilsum, N. H., September 1. The 
vacancy has not been provided for. 

—Hollinger, the Rev. Mr., is to preach in the Congregational 
church at Dunbar, Mich., for one year. 

—Hough, the Rev. J. W., D.D., preached his farewell sermon 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., June 29th, and will supply Dr. Stone's 
pulpit in San Francisco during the summer. He will begin 
his pastoral work with the First Congregational Church of 
Jackson, September Ist. 

—Hyland, the Rev. T. A., of Astoria, Oregon, has accepted 
the rectorship of the Church of the Holy Comforter in this 


ity. 

~iteod, the Rev. William Cooper, D.D., LL.D., rector of St 
Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Conn., died July 17th, in the eighty- 
first year of his age, and after a pastoral relation with that 
church of over forty-three years. 

-- Niles, the Rt. Rev., Bishop of New Hampshire, has been 
compelled to go abroad on account of il! health. 

— Odenheimer, the Rt. Rev., Bishop of Northern New Jersey, 
is so seriously ill that his recovery is not expected. 

— Richardson, the Rev. E. M., of Memphis, has been elected 
Secretary of Education in the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

—Schaff, ibe Rev. Philip, D.D., made a very interesting ad- 
dress at the Commencement exercises of Regent’s Park 
College, England, July 4th. 

—Schermerhorn, the Rey. M. K., who went to Europe on be- 
half of the Channing Memorial Chapel, is seriously il at 
Geneva. 

—Spaulding, the Rey. B. A., of Lynn, has been called to the 
Congregational church at Essex, Mass. 

—Smith, the Rev. A. A., of New Hampshire. has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Congregational church in: John- 
son, Vt. 

—Stoddard, the Rev. C. A., D.D., one of the editors of the 
New York ‘*‘ Observer,” has sailed for Europe to attend the 
conference at Basle as a delegate. 

—Talbot, the Rt. Rev., Bishop of Indiana, will visit Upper 
Michigan this year and administer the rite of confirmation. 

—Tinker, the Rev. A. P., declines the call from the Eliot 
Congregational Church at Newton, Mass. 

+Willson, the Rev. Theodore B., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was ordained for the ministry by a council at Ludington, in 
that State, July 23, and has commenced pastoral work in con- 
nection with the Congregational church in that place. 

—Wingfeld, the Rev. J. H. D., missionary Bishop of North- 
ern California, declines the Bishopric of Louisiana. 
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Science and Art. 


East River IMPROVEMENTS.—Since the grand ex- 
plosion in 1876 little work has been done in removing 
the dangerous rocks at Hell Gate, on account of the 
failure of Congress to make the necessary appropria- 
tion. Last winter, however, they were aroused from 
their lethargy, and so soon as spring opened Gen. New- 
ton was able to commence the attack on Flood Rock, 
which, next to the old reef at Hallett’s Point, is the 
most dangerous in the channel. The swift currents, 
numerous passing vessels, and many other hitherto 
unencountered difficulties, rendered the invention of 
special contrivances necessary, among which the 
drilling-scow, now anchored over Flood Rock, is, per- 
haps, the most ingenious. It is at once a boat, a forti- 
tification and a machine-shop. Its great size, and 
massive iron-faced guard, form an ample protection 
against the frequent collisions. In the center is a well- 
hole, some thirty-two feet in diameter, for giving access 
to the rock beneath, while around this hole are 
arranged the steam engine for driving the drills, fur- 
nishing air for the divers and working the dredging 
machinery. In the well-hole is a hemispherical dome, or 
caisson, of boiler-plate, carrying a number of strong 
iron tubes for the protection and guidance of the drill- 
rods. This is suspended to an iron frame, and, when 
not in use, can be hoisted up on board the scow. In 
removing a dangerous point of rock, an exploration is 
first very carefully made by a diver, the caisson is then 
lowered to a proper position on it, and a number of 
drills worked by the engines of the scow are projected 
through the guide tubes of the caisson, and a series 
of holes, five and a half inches in diameter, and 
some cight to twelve feet deep, are sunk in the rock. 
As fast as the holes are completed, wooden plugs are 
inserted to prevent accumulation of sand. When all 
are finished, the explosive, in tin cartridges, is placed 
in the holes, and, when the mine is completely charged, 
then all the cartridges are simultaneously fired by an 
electric battery placed on the shore. Already the im- 
provement in the channel is so great that it is be 
hoped that Congress will interpose no more delays in 
its completion. 





DANGER TO THE ALHAMBRA.—The hill above Gren- 
ada, on which stands the famous palace of the ancient 
Moorish Kings of Spain, has recently given signs of 
sliding, so that this splendid monument of a memor- 
able epoch in the history of Europe is in danger of 
ruin and downfall even more complete than wars, 
earthquakes and time have already produced. It is 
further said that the Alcabaya, a spacious and splendid 
structure at the base of the hill,which was formerly the 
residence of the Moorish nobility, is in a similar dan- 
ger of destruction. The Alhambra, which is com- 
monly assigned a second place among ruins in Europe, 
the Coliseum at Rome being first and Heidelberg Cas- 
tle third, was erected at various dates, chiefly between 
1248 and 1354, and was occupied by the Moors until 
their expulsion from Spain in 1492. It was fortified in 
the strongest manner known to the period. The wall 
is more than a mile in circuit; flanked by thirteen 
square towers, inclosing thirty-five acres, and is cap- 
able of holding 40,000 men. The exterior of the 
fortress is not beautiful to look upon, except in its 
picturesqueness as seen from a distance among the 
noble woods that surround it, but the interior halls and 
the decorations stand unrivaled among palaces for 
their splendor and their exquisite and costly beauty. 
In 1852 Isabella, then Queen of Spain, gave directions 
for the restoration of the palace to its ancient condition, 
but, while the work was carried on with care and vigor 
for some time, the sums of money devoted to it have 
not been sufficient to complete the work in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 





PRESERVING CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.—The London 
Metropolitan Board of Works recently took in hand 
the subject of preserving their Cleopatra’s Needle, 
which had caused so much trouble to float to its des- 
tination. After consultation with experts, it was de- 
cided to grant to one Henry Browning the job of 
cleaning and coating the monolith with a solution of 
his own invention. The effect, says the “ Times,” has 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. In operat- 
ing upon the granite, Mr. Browning first gave it a 
thorough cleansing, removing all the sooty and greasy 
matters from the surface, and indurated it with his 
invisible preservative solution. The effect has been 
to give a freshness to the granite as if only just chis- 
eled from the rock, retaining the original color, dis- 
closing the several veins, the white spar shining in the 
sun’s rays like crystals, and exhibiting the polished 
portions as they formerly existed. More than this, 
the ‘‘intaglis,”’ or the hieroglyphic engravings, come 
out far more pointedly than before, and the injuries 
the stone has received are now plainly distinguishable 
from the hieroglyphics. The solution soaks well into 








the pores of the granite, and the best authorities con- 
sider that it will have the effect of thoroughly preserv- 
ing the monolith for centuries yet to come. 





PROF. PROCTOR’S SECOND Visit TO AMERICA.—Prof. 
Richard A. Proctor, the English astronomer, is about 
to visit the United States a second time. Instead of 
traveling toward the west till midwinter, and then re- 
turning eastward—as in his former visit—he proposed 
to travel westward the whole time—beginning in 
October, and reaching California in April or May, and 
going thence to New Zealand and Australia. Prof. 
Proctor hopes while he is here to give illustrated lect- 
ures on astronomical subjects. He says: ‘‘ There is 
one subject to which I have recently given much at- 
tention, and in which I have made some rather 
curious discgveries, on which I should like to lecture. 
I refer to the great pyramid. I do not, however, 
promise to confirm Prof. Piazzi Smyth’s theory that in 
that building the end of the world in 1881 is unmis- 
takably indicated.” 





THE TELEPHONE AS A LIGHTNING INDICATOR.—Mr. 
George M. Hopkins, of Brooklyn, N. Y., during a re- 
cent thunder-storm, connected the gas and water pipes 
of his dwelling with an ordinary Bell telephone, and 
discovered that the electrical discharges were plainly 
indicated, either by a sharp crack or a succession of 
taps. This occurred when the discharge was so dis- 
tant that the thunder was inaudible. The soufid also 
seemed to be perceived by the ear before the light- 
ning could be seen. There was a marked difference in 
the character of the discharges, some that appeared 
single to the eye were really multiple. Often they would 
consist of a series, beginning and ending with dis- 
charges larger than the rest, thus: ——me- - - - - — 
somtimes it would be thus: =mm—=- - - - - . The gas and 
water pipes were used, being the most convenient and 
at the same time the safest conductors for the purpose. 


’ 





THE New Missourt STEEL BripGE.—A new and 
splendid railway bridge over the Missouri River, built 
wholly of steel, has lately been completed and opened 
for traffic by the Chicago and Alton Railroad Co. The 
bridge is located at Glasgow, Mo., and was built under 
the charge of Gen. Wm. Sooy Smith. The material was 
furnished by the Hay Steel-Co., of Chicago, and while 
the structure is stronger than an iron bridge its 
weight is thirty-three per cent. less than it would have 
been had iron been employed, the time of construc- 
tion only one year, and the cost $450,000. 


Hooks and Authors. 


PROFESSOR MULLER’S LAST BOOK. 

The readers of Professor Miiller’s ‘Science of 
Religion” and ‘“‘Science of Language” will know 
beforehand what to expect in this later work. Elo- 
quence and picturesqueness of style which would be 
remarkable in a born Englishman, and are marvelous 
in a foreigner, however practised in our language; af- 
fluent learning; a happy knack in the use of it for 
illustration; and a devout, if not orthodox, sentiment, 
are exhibited in the present volume, as in its prede- 
cessors. Not less clearly does it reveal the weak- 
nesses they revealed: the proneness to digression and 
episode; the substitution of vague sublimity for 
definite, logical statement; and a capacity for incon- 
sistency equalled only by the capacity for naive sur- 
prise and indignation at being accused of inconsistency. 
Some of these faults are doubtless due to the foreign 
nationality of the author. It is far easier to be elo- 
quent than to be precise in an acquired tongue. But 
after all deductions on this score, the book remains 
one of the most fascinating and suggestive that 
Professor Miller has produced, and will doubtless be 
for innumerable readers a revelation, not otherwise to 
be obtained, of the nature of the religion of India as 
set forth in that sacred literature of which this author 
is so distinguished a student and expositor. 

Professor Miller does not claim that the growth of 
all religions has pursued the course which he traces in 
the Vedas, but rather that these books offer an un- 
equalled opportunity to study in a single instance a 
line of natural development in religious thought which 
is thus proved to be psychologically possible. He 
treats the subject by stating first his theory as to the 
religious faculty, and then supporting it with the 
results of critical inquiry into the Indian books. 

Religion, Professor Miller defines, on the subjec- 
tive side, as the mental faculty or potential energy 
which enables man to apprehend the infinite. He 
classes sense, reason and faith (or subjective religion) 











1 Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as IWustrated 
by the. Religions of India. Delivered in the Chapter-House, 
Westminster Abbey, in April, May and June, 1878. By F. Max 
Miiller, M.A. New York: Charlies Scribner’s Sons, 1879. 





as three functions of the conscious self, and asserts 
that faith, like reason, is simply a ‘‘development of 
sensuous perception.” By an ingenious, but not alto- 
gether successful, argument he seeks to shoW that the 
senses of man bring him into contact with the infinite, 
which is, therefore, not merely a negative concept. 
This argument occupies the first of the seven lect- 
ures. 

In the second lecture, the theory that fetishism is a 
primitive form of religion is vigorously assailed; and, 
in the form in which it was propounded by Conte, is 
doubtless vanquished. With the later, more plausible 
and better-supported theory of the rise of ‘‘ animism” 
in savage races, Prof. Miller does not directly deal. 
In that theory, great stress is laid upon the experience 
of dreams, as suggesting to primitive men the notion 
of*double existence, or of a material, separable soul, 
dwelling in every object, animate or inanimate—in the 
gun, the dog and the scenery of a dream hunter, as 
well as in the hunter himself, who finds, on awaking, 
that gun, dog and self have been taking a phantom 
excursion. There is certainly nothing in the outer 
world more likely to impress a savage than this strange 
experience; and we should be glad to know what place 
Prof. Miller would give it in his theory. But he does 
not mention it, perhaps, because—if it deserves, in his 
judgment, any place at all—it lies entirely back of that 
process of development which he is able to trace in re- 
ligious literature. But the same is true of fetishism; 
and, since he has chosen to treat that theme with 
special reference to the religions of Africa (which is 
quite aside from his main subject) the critic may fairly 
complain that he has spent his strength in combating 
a view already moribund, if not extinct, while he has 
ignored a more modern and philosophical one. 

In the third and succeeding lectures, however, he is 
on his own peculiar ground. His survey of the an- 
cient literature of India and analysis of its record of 
religious development are profoundly interesting and 
suggestive, whether his deductions are in all respects 
trustworthy or not. It has been remarked before by 
Professor Miiller’s critics that he treats the science of 
language and the science of religion in the same way, 
assuming in the one a sort of linguistic instinct, and 
in the other a sort of religious instinct, as a starting- 
point. In the present volume, he has, as it seems to 
us, essentially modified both these views. In an inci- 
dental sketch of the origin of language, he approaches 
apparently the onomatopeic theory of the origin of 
roots; and in his sketch of the origin of religion he ex- 
plicitly disclaims a special instinct, a primal revelation, 
and an original monotheism. In his ‘‘ History of An- 
cient Sanskrit Literature,” published twenty years 
ago, he wrote: 

“ That first recognition of God, that first perception of the 
real presence of God—a perception without which no religion, 
whether natural or revealed, can exist or grow—belonged to 
the past, when the songs of the Veda were written. The idea 
of God, though never entirely lost, nad been clouded over by 
errors. The names given to God had been changed to gods, 


and their real meaning had faded away from the memory of 
man.” 


Now he traces the growth of religious ideas by 
means of the same Vedas in precisely the opposite 
direction, showing how semi-tangible and intangible 
objects in nature were early named with names that 
belonged to human activities; how some of these 
names became general epithets, and, by processes of 
blended abstraction and personification intimately con- 
nected with the reactions of language and thought, 
came to signify even the ideas of law, virtue, infini- 
tude, and immortality, while they also signified beings ; 
and how ‘“‘a belief in single supreme beings, or devas 
—henotheism—tended to become a belief in one God, 
presiding over the others; no longer supreme gods— 
polytheism ; or a belief in one God, excluding the very 
possibility of other gods—monotheism.” 

A very interesting passage discusses the rise of 
Buddhism as a protest against both the oppressive 
law and the corrupted mythology of the Brahmans, 
resulting in a peculiar kind of atheism. This and the 
transcendental semi-pantheism of the ‘‘ forest sages ” 
are represented by Prof. Miller as step-stages in the 
religious progress he delineates; and the later notion 
of the atman, or subjective, and brahman, or objec- 
tive, self; the surrender in concentrated meditation 
of the personal and transient ego, and the memory of 
the true self in the eternal self, he sets forth, in glow- 
ing, though not very comprehensible, terms, as the 
highest view to which the Indian intellect could at- 
tain, and one which, however foreign to our concep- 
tions and habits of thought, contains the element of 
true religion. An appeal for the sympathetic recog- 
nition of the spiritual aspirations expressed in heathen 
religions closes the book. It impresses us, as a whole, 
with a feeling like that which a fine poem inspires. It 
is magnificent, but it is not science. Yet, while we 
leave it to be dissected and judged by scholars, we are 
glad to say that its enthusiasm and learning cannot 
harm, but will certainly both entertain and instruct 
the uncritical reader. 
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THE REVIEWS. 

The North American Review presents a feature of excep- 
tional interest in an article on ‘‘The Work and Mission of 
My Life,” by Richard Wagner. In a comprehensive 
sketch of the history of German national spirit ani of the 
German art in recent times, the great musician indicates 
the influences that determined his departure from old 
methods. The misconception by the German rulers of 
the national spirit, which promised much at the close of the 
French wars, resulted in an epoch of repression that separ- 
ated the German people from the German art, and broke 
the power of Goethe and Beethoven; so that German art, 
losing its hold on the popular heart, became itself conven- 
tional and barren. Beethoven and Weber were Wagner’s 
earliest masters, and his first work was the romantic opera 
of ‘The Fairies.’’ Real life gave an irresistible shock to his 
art-ideals, and the change was shown in his next work, the 
sensuous and revolutionary ‘‘ Love-Veto.’’ The French and 
Italian schools possessed the German stage, and to counter- 
act their influence “‘ Rienzi’’ was written. In Paris, Wag- 
ner first heard Beethoven well rendered, and here he read, 
for the first time, the story of Tannhiiuser and Lohengrin. 
Wendell Phillips contributes an article on ‘ Garrison”’ 
which does ample justice to his great services, while it 
somewhat fails of recognition of other forces in the work 
of abolition. Edward A. Freeman discusses ‘The Power 
of Dissolution,’ and, by contrast with the constitutional 
authority of our President, shows that it is essentially a 
royal power, growing naturally out of the English princi- 
ple of monarchy. ‘‘The Diary of a Public Man”’ contains 
some interesting glimpses, from an anonymous source, into 
the political intrigues just prior to the breaking out of the 
rebellion. The wonderful career of Mohammed Ali, ‘‘ The 
Founder of the Khedivate,” is sketched by the late John 
L. Stephens, and Mr. John Fiske reviews some recent 
books under the title of ‘‘ Recent Works on Ancient History 
and Philology.” 

The International Review opens with pertinent observa- 
tions on “Current Politics and Literature m France” by 
E. De Pressensé. The writer believes that M. Ferry’s 
Educational bill is wrong in its exclusion of Jesuits from 
the schools. A false attitude by the progressive party is 
more to be feared than Jesuitical influence. Several re- 
cent literary works are commented upon, M. Zola’s 
‘*T)Assommoir,’”’? which has reached its seventieth edi- 
tion, at some length. The Naturalistic school, of which 
this story is a striking product, aims to portray Nature in 
her naked and crude state. No power of selection is used; 
but the beautiful and the revolting are painted with the 
same brush, the preference being given to the latter. 
The greatest triumph of Naturalism is to produce nausea. 
A “ Naturalistic Review” has just been started to spread 
the ideas of this school, whose method may best be de- 
scribed by the simile of an author who, wishing to describe 
our civilization, went into a dirty street, examined the 
gutter, and then described it minutely. His disciples did 
better—they wiped their boots on a sheet of paper. Leo- 
pold Katscher concludes his discussion of ‘‘ George Sand: 
Her Life and Writings,” by a rapid review of the principal 
works of this prolific writer. She did so much because 
she did it unconsciously. Her style was beautiful in spite 
of herself. She did not disbelieve in marriage, but in the 
French idea of it. Her characters are few, in spite of the 
multitude of persons in her romances; her figures being 
mainly variations of the same type. Thomas Wilson 
argues in favor of giving members of the Cabinet places in 
Congress in an article on “Cabinet Government in the 
United States;’ and J. A. Farrer writes about ‘‘ The 
Zulus,’* and shows that English aggression is largely re- 
spensible for their present attitude. 

It is not given to many reviews to maintain a pros- 
perous existence through twenty years. This is the case 
with the National Quarterly Review. It is and has always 
been conducted on the leisurely plan of the English re- 
views of the old type, as distinguished from the “ Nine- 
teenth Century”’ and ‘ Contemporary”’ style of periodical. 
The ‘‘ National Quarterly Review” was, until two years 
ago, under the editorial direction of Edward I. Sears, LL.D., 
and a review of its contents for those eighteen years, and 
of the last two, during which David A. Gorton, M.D., has 
been editor, and, latterly, Mr. C. H. Woodman, his asso- 
ciate, gives a range of ubject and breadth of treatment 
really remarkable in an American periodical. Such a table 
of contents is not only valuable for the suggestion con- 
tained in the captions of the essays, but for the statement 
of the literature of the subjects discussed which accom- 
panies each review. For instance, in the July number 
before us, the leading article is upon “The Relation of 
Physical States to Mental Derangement,” and the works 
which head the essay are as follows: ‘‘ Physical Basis of 
Mind,” Lewes; ‘‘ Mental Pathology and Therapeutics,” 
Griesivger; ‘‘Mind and Braia,” T. Laycock. The second 
article is upon ‘‘ Bismarck and German Unity,’’ and a 
range of authorities is indicated, omitting, curiously 
enough, however, Moritz Busch’s ‘‘ Bismarck and the 
Franco-German War.” Other subjects in the current 
number are, “ Nature-Sentiment in Poetry,” ‘‘Mormon 
Problem,” ‘‘ Ratio of Capital and Consumption,” ‘‘The 
Development of Art,” ete. 


The Nineteenth Century gives a very striking account of 
new wheat-fields in the Northwest, which are mainly in 
Canada, it is true, but which iaclude Northern Minneso.a; 
it opens up a remarkable view of unknown and untold 
riches. The Abbé Martin discusses the education question 
in France from the Roman Catholic point of view; of 
course he confounds the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Jesuit order, and assumes throughout his article that 
Jules Ferry is endeavoring to exclude all Roman Catholic 
priests from teaching. Orby Shipley, a recently con- 





verted Anglican clergyman to the Roman Catholic Church, 
discusses doubt in the Church of England, but as he de- 
clines to consider the question of authority, and as that is 
the one great question between the Roman Catholic and 
all Protestant churches, he does not do much toward solv- 
ing the doubts which he deprecates. Sir Henry Thompson’s 
article on ‘‘Food and Feeding” discusses meals from an 
English point of view; notable are his declarations that 
‘‘no one is probably better for tobacco;” and that “ those 
who drink water with that meal (dinner) prebably enjoy 
food more than those who drink wine.’’ Mr. Caird’s 
article on India gives some graphic pen-and-ink sketches 
of that land and its people; it is one of a series; the author 
was a member of the recent Famine Commission. 

In the Contempo: ary, Thomas Hughes gives a suggestive 
and appreciative sketch of Benjamin Franklin, especially 
interesting in its defence of Franklin from the charge of 
infidelity and irreligion. Ernest Renan’s historical article 
on “The Last Jewish Revolt”? would hardly have found a 
place in the Review but for its author’s previous fame. 
I. Burney Yeo, M.D., in his article, “‘ Why is Pain a 'Mys- 
tery?” leaves it as much a mystery as ever, though he pretty 
effectually clears the ground of some popular explanations. 
B. W. Richardson, M.D., contributes a paper on ‘‘Chloral 
and Other Narcotics,” which is the more solemn in its warn- 
ing against self-indulgence in either narcotics or intoxi- 
cants because it is wri ten in that singularly calm and dis- 
passionate spirit which is so characteristic of the best med- 
ical writers. An ‘“ Eastern Statesman ’’ gives a very dark 
picture of the present condition and future prospects of so 
much of Turkey, as still, by the grace of England, is suf- 
fered to exist. 


Impressions of Theophrastus Such, by George Eliot 
(Harpers), presents the author’s uncontrollable tendency 
to philosophize cut loose from her usualj narrative style. 
The thin fiction which represents ‘‘ Theophrastus” as the 
‘‘impressed”’ observer of human affairs about him is 
forgotten from the moment the title-page is turned, and 
we are interested in discovering the opinions entertained 
by George Eliot concerning the folk of her own immediate 
world, and are shocked to find what an assemblage of ill- 
conditioned people she has been able to get together in 
this series of **impressions.’’ In all the range of the ac- 
quaintance of Theophrastus, there is not one wholly 
admirable person, just as in the author’s novels there is 
not one thoroughly-happy married woman. The startling 
effect is enhanced by the feeling in the reader that this 
skillful surgeon may, in the very next page, hold up to repro- 
bation one’s own pet nerve, and demonstrate, with the en- 
thusiasm of a professional anatomist at his clinie, that the 
interest of this operation centers, not in the patient, but in 
the fragment of the patient exposed to view. The book 
is, therefore, not a gracious book—we do not even know 
that it will be a very useful book. It certainly will not be 
a popular book, tried by the standard of those remarkable 
novels which grew, by a steady and vital power, from 
“Adam Bede” to “Daniel Deronda.” If the author is 
able to maintain a disguise, however insufficient, for her 
personality in the procession of opinions, it utterly fails 
when, under the title of ‘‘The Modern Hep! Hep! Hep!” 
the last paper in the volume is devoted to the advocacy of 
toleration toward the Jewish race. Not political tolera- 
tion. It would be a work of superogation to urge either 
political or social patience where the Prime Minister is a 
Jew. But it is rather a plea for that tolerance which shall 
help to place the Jews again in the ranks of nations; so 
that, for instance, in the future, not very remote, the 
representative of the race, when princes meet to deliberate 
(as at Berlin), shall not come from London to speak for En- 
land, but from Jerusalem to speak for Israel. The whole 
paper reads like a speech of the old Jew in ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda” which might have been found among his papers 
after death. The humor of the whole volume is fine, 
keen and strong. So striking, indeed, and so pervading the 
work, that its claim upon our mirth seems, for the moment, 
while we are sympathizing with the gifted woman’s 
sorrow over her dead, misplaced. Of course the writing 
and the publication are entirely foreign, in point of time, 
from her present desolation and sickness, but they are 
also as foreign to our own state of mind. We shall 
hope that a novel still greater and wiser than even the 
monuments of her genius already reared shall be given to 
the world by this brilliant woman, who disputes with Mrs, 
Browning the front rank of English female authors. 

Cesar; A Sketch, by James A. Froude (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), bas in a rather remarkable degree the merits 
and defects of Mr. Froude’s writings. He is never an im- 
partial writer. He is by nature, and perhaps also by ed- 
ucation, an advocate. Both his weakness ani his strength 
lie in his dramatic reading of character and his philosoph- 
ical deductions from and groupings of historical events. 
A writer with such a temperament is always under a sore 
temptation to unconsciously modify his characters in order 
to preserve the dramatic effects,and bring some events 
unduly into the foreground and to cast oth rs unduly into 
the shadow of the background in order to preserve the 
artistic beauty of his pbilosopbical picture. This was 
Macaulay’s fault; it is Mr. Froude’s. The contrast be- 
tween Cicero and Cesar is artistically admirable; but to 
meke it, Mr. Froude has over-praised Caesar and over- 
censured Cicero. His comparison in the opening chapter 
between the age of Cesar and the present age is suggest- 
ive, and in its main outlines true enough to be at least very 
instructive; but to preserve its artistic beauty, something 
of essential but prosaic truth has been sacrificed, not by 
denial so much as by omission. Especially, the difference 
which Christianity has made in the mental complexion of 
life and the possibilities of political affairs is quietly ig- 
nored; and most of our readers will agree with us that 





this is an important omission; an almost’ fatally important 
one. It is easy, too, in looking back, to read the meaning 
of events that were then entirely enigmatical, and to see 
that Cicero’s hope of preserving the old constitution of 
the Roman Republic after the national life had departed 
was a futile one; but every age repeats the same mistake, 
and Cicero is not to be carelessly condemned as a 
trimmer because, disgusted with the excesses of both 
the aristocratic and the democratic factions, and pos- 
sessed of an unwarrantable and yet not an insane faith 
in his own powers, he hoped to stem both and to preserve 
the State by steering it ina middle channel between the 
Scylla on the one side and the Charybdis on the other, 
Mr. Froude’'s estimate of Ceesar as of a noble, and, on the 
whole, a patriotic nature, is more in accordance with the 
facts of his life than the more ordinary estimate; but he 
will carry few readers with him in a eulogy which ends 
with what is at the least a most extraordinary comparison 
between Cesar and Christ, as both martyrs to the cause of 
humanity, It is needless to add that Mr. Froude is always 
graphic, often eloquent, and never dry and uninteresting, 
He even succeeds in making his account of Cesar’s Gallic 
campaigns entertaining reading. He who is already fa- 
miliar with the life and times of Cesar will find material 
in this suggestive sketch; but those who are not will do 
well to revise their impression when they have finished 
the book by at least looking over a soberer narrative. 


Mixed Essays. By Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan & Co.) 
This is the last volume in Macmillan’s uniform edition of 
Matthew Arnold’s works, in ten volumes. It is a collection 
of miscellaneous essays, the first of which appeared nearly 
twenty years ago. The theories are various, but chiefly 
po.itical and literary; the religious element is only inci- 
dentally introduced, albeit Matthew Arnold can never 
write of anything without introducing something of his 
peculiar religious nebulousness. In his writings, a little 
leaven of skepticism leaveneth the whole lump. But they 
are well worthy the careful study of all religious teachers, 
for they are producing a pervasive if nota profound effect. 
They are being taken up by lawyers, physicians, teachers 
and thoughtful laymen generally, who read, ponder and 
are silent. Matthew Arnold’s writings belong to the 
Protestant index expurgatorius; but this index contains 
some of the most widely-read literature. And, on the whole, 
we count his influence beneficial; for though some of his 
notions, pre-eminently his exceedingly mystical conception 
of God as an unpersonal stream of influences, have a dan- 
gerously unsettling tendency on some minds, on the other 
hand, his spiritual power enables him to hold other minds 
fast to a fundamental conception of the reality of religion 
who would otherwise be liable to be swept away by the 
combined influence of materialism without the church and 
dogmatism within it. A stream of influence makes a very 
poor God; but it is better than none at all. 

Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. (Roberts Brothers.) Were it not fora little 
unpleasant flippancy in style, and a certain irreverent as- 
sumption of reverence, this little book would be a very de- 
lghtful companion for a summer afternoon or by the win- 
ter evening’s lamp. The journey of twelve days from the 
region of Le Puy to Alais by the slow steps of a donkey 
gave the eye and ear a chance to take in all of beauty, 
and the reverse, as could be done in no other way, except 
by one’s own feet, unaccompanied by the donkey. But 
‘* Modestine” made the time of our author go with much en- 
livenment, if the progress was less brisk than he wished. 


Poems of Places. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. South- 
ern States, British America, Oceanica. These volumes 
complete the series, unless the worlds of light above us 
which have called forth so much rhyme should have a vol- 
ume devoted tothem. There is much to touch the heart 
and stir the fancy in the collection from the Southern 
States, and Mr. Longfellow has made—and it must have 
been a very delicate task—a wise selection from the poetry 
of the civil war. The Star-Spangled Banner and the Con- 
federate flag have each its song. British America, Danish 
America, Mexico, Central America, South America, West 
Indies, and the poetry of the ocean and all its islands, are 
included in the volume entitled ‘‘ Oceanica.” 

Just One Day. (George R. Lockwood.) Perhaps it would 
do some tired mothers good if some careless fathers 
could be induced to read this little piece of extravagant 
picturing of one mother’s day. There is enough of truth in 
the details, whose wearisomeness shows through the thin 
guise of humor, to appeal to the feelings of most mothers; 
but we are happy to think that there are many fathers 
who are not quite so obtuse and heartless as Mr. Mayburn. 
Mrs. Mayburn’s bad management was the cause of most 
of her trouble, and a harassed mother may find her- 
self a more hopeful subject for reform than her hus- 
band would be. 


English Composition. By John Nichol, LL.D. (D.Apple 
ton & Co.) This admirable little work, by Prof. Nichol, 
of the University of Glasgow, is a valuable addition to 
Appleton’s excellent series of Literature Primers. It is a 
clear, concise, and comprehensive anaiysis of English com- 
position. In a very small space it compresses a vast 
amount of well-arranged material. It will be of great 
service to all who desire a mastery of the best English. 
Nothing more exhaustive and satisfactory can be found in 
so compact a form. 


One of Many. (Peter Paul & Bro., Buffalo.) A 
daiuty, paper-covered, ribbon-bound collection of tender 
words, such asa mother whose daughter has been given 
and taken away by the Lord would take comfort in often 
reading. There is Christian hope and brightness about the 
little volume, both in its matter and in the adornments, 
which should help to cheer those who are in bitterness of 


sorrow. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new publications delivered 
all the the Editorial rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
a memoranda of prices are desirable 
aoaaies A. K. Burts. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘* Moonshine” is the name of a new 
comic paper started in London. 

—Stopford Brooke is to edit a volume of 
selections from Shelley for Macmillan & Co. 

—A collection of Charles Lever’s letters is 
to follow the life of him by W. J. Fitz- 
Patrick just published. 

—The first edition of the “ Life of Uncle 
John Vassar” met with so ready a sale that 
the edition was exhausted in a month. 

—Bret Harte is to bring out at once in 
England a new story of California life, en- 
titled “‘ The Twins of Table Mountains.” 

—A Celtic Society has been founded at 
Paris, as a rallying-point for writers and 
artists of Brittany interested in Celtic 
studies. 

—President Seelye, of Amherst College, 
is preparing a thorough revision of Hick- 
ock’s text-books on mental and moral 
philosophy. 

—The last work of interest on South Africa 
is ‘‘In Tents in the Transvaal.’’ Itis bya 
lady—a Mrs. Hutchinson—who landed at 
Durban in 1878. 

—The New York “ Witness’’ is to be pub- 
lished hereafter by John Dougall & Co., the 
Co. being Mr. Anthony M. Cochrane, Mr. 
Dougall s son-in-law. 

—Mr. E. B. Tylor has about ready for the 
press an important new work on ‘* Man and 
Civilization,’’ which is designed to be a text- 
book on anthropology. 

—London is again to be written up, under 
the title of ‘London Nocturns; or, Studies 
in Black and Gray”—a quiet dab or delicate 
compliment to Mr. Whistler. 

—‘Coriolanus” has just been finished 
by Mr. Aldis Wright for his ‘‘School Series 
of Shakespeare’s Plays.” It is more freely 
annotated than some of the others. 

—The Barton Liorary of Shakespeareana, 
in the Boston Public Library, is being 
catalogued on the same scale with the 
Ticknor collection of Spanish liierature. 

—T. Y. Crowell will in a few days issue 
a popular edition of Conybeare and How- 
son’s “St, Paul,” 12mo, 764 pp., with maps 
and illustrations, at the low price of $1.50. 

—The typography and general appear- 
ance of the London “ Academy” have not 
been improved by the journal's removal to 
new quarters in Carey street, Lincoln's Inn, 

—By the death of Gustavus K. Somerby, 
Boston has lost a lawyer of conspicuous 
ability. He had a passion for fine books, 
and read every page of the Tichborue trial. 

—‘‘Sunday Afternoon,” announces a 
change of name, which we trust does not 
mean a change of character or of purpose— 
or a being married to some other magazine. 

—Cambridge and Boston are to figure io a 
new novel by the Rev. Robert T. S. Lowell, 
a brother of James Russell Lowell, and au- 
thor of “The New Priest ot Conception 
Bay.” 

—Mr,. Hubbard’s new guide to Moosehead 


Lake (A. Williams & Co., Boston) is one of 
the best of compilations of its class. It is 
complete as to its subject, and thorough as 
a piece of work. 

—The Clarendon Press has begun the 
printing of three more volumes of ‘‘ Sacred 
Books of the East,” edited by Max Miller, 
though they will hardly be ready to appear 
before next year. 


—The “Golden Rule” newspaper, at Bos- 
ton, to be revived under the care of the Rev. 
H. A. Shorey, is to have a page each week on 
the Sunday-school, to be filled by the Rev. R. 
R. Meredith and the Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press, and 
will issue in a few days, from the pen of a 
well known writer, a critical review of 
Mallock’s ‘‘ Is Life Worth Living ?”’ in which 
the reviewer takes issue with Mr. Mallock, 
and attempts to prove the fallacy of his 
conclusions. 


—R. Worthington announces the imme- 
diate issue of ‘‘ White and Black,” by Sir 
George Campbell, M. P., giving the impres- 
sions of a shrewd observer during an ex- 
tended tour, practically in the South and 
West. It has a largesale in England, where 
it has received numerous favorable notices. 

—Porter & Coates will publish, August 1st, 
“The Prehi-toric World,” translated from 
the French of Elié Berthet. In this work, 
under the form of a story, the author has 
vividly portrayed life during those very re- 
mote periods the records of which are to 
be found only in the bones of animals and 
the implements used by man which have 
been discovered in various parts of Europe, 
and in the remains of villages built by the 
cave and lake dwellers. The story is found- 
ed on the latest scientific researches. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














ART WORK. 





Devoted to the promotion of the Polite 
Arts in America. 


The Art lnterchange : 


A HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL. 
$1.50 a year. 


Instruction and Suggestiens in all art meth- 
ods, including silk. crewel, and mediwpva!l 
pa - painting on silk, linen, wood, 
and porcelain ; carving ip wood and ivory: 
decoration in relief, -appeae in clay, and 
novelties in decoration 


Illustrations in Patterns and Designs, with 
directions for their application to screens, 
cushions, chair-bacsks, lamorequins, siik, 
linen, crash, —_. mane. vases, frames, 

els, furnitur fans, parasols, 
andkerchiefs. idles, toviesiothe, a’oyleys, 
dinner-cards, ménus, valentines, étc., etc. 


Pictoral and Decorative Art News. 


Excellent Book Reviews and Literary 
News. 


Dramatic and Musical Criticism and News. 





Among its contributors are WM. C. PRIME, LL. 
D., FREDERIC VORS, WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS, D.D., 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA, JOSEPH BRAZIER, ED- 
WARD A. SPRING, C. BE. PowERS, MORGAN Drx, 
D.D., JAMES McCosH, LL.D., FAIRMAN KOGERS, 
8.G. W. BENJAMIN, J. E. FAITOUTE, AND MANY 
OTHERS. 


$1.50 a year, postage free. Issued fortnightly. 


MAIN OFFICE: UPTOWN OFFICE: 
140 Nassau Street, 34 East 19th St., 
New York. N.Y. “eciety of Dec- 
orative Art. 





“4 National Authority.”—JN. Y. Evening 
Post. 





ART WORK 





SK for ROTH’S Translation. Legeuve’s 
ART OF READING.” Complete ond 
Una’ deck with ws Notes. 3876 pag 
— Toth $1.5u. CLAXTON REM -~ -ON & BAF 
FELFINGHE Philadelphia, Publisher. 





N ATURE A Weekly Uraswrnced Journal of 

* Science, has recently been much in- 
py %, re and will be found of ereesien 
raiue to din $7 per annum. 
jen0 Wb ota, for gamle eos: Macmillan. 4 o., 9 
R od vee 











for for Ouneeg SS ool and pne Ponty Libra- 
Teachers, 
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address on a foaston. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT Publishers. New York. 





THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK 


A LARGE QUARTO 


RELIGIOUS, LITERARY AND FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D.,, 


Editor-in-Chief. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WoRK, now in its Thir- 
teenth Year, has attained such high character 
and wide circulation as to justly rank among 
the foremost journals in its important sphere in 
both influence and usefulness. Long recognized 
as 


EVANCELICAL, 
NON-SECTARIAN, 
INDEPENDENT, 


it has ardent friends and supporters among the 
various denominations, and is not only admired 
for the purity and soundness of its religious 
utterances, but for the ability and versatility 
manifested in its secular departments. Its 
Twenty Large Quarto Pages afford the Editor- 
in-Chief and his able and talented Associates, 
Assistants and Contributors ample scope; and 
the result of their zealous and united efforts is 


A MODEL FAMILY WEEKLY, 


Tue CHRISTIAN AT WoRK is always working 
for the benefit of its readers—bright, wide-awake 
and progressive—and hence FULLY ABREAST OF 
THE TIMEs. Asa Moral Guide and Instructor it 
is invaluable in the Family Circle, while its de- 
partments devoted to Literary and Practical 
Affairs and Timely Topics must prove interest- 
ing, entertaining and valuable to both juniors 
and seniors. Constantly aiming to 


Excel in Purity and Usefulness, 


its varied contents combine moral teachings 
with practical instruction, current information 
and i t t—thus tending to im- 
prove, elevate and render happier thé various 
members of every family visited. Indeed, Tur 
CHRISTIAN AT WorK, while recogaoizing the 
claims of other papers, aims to furnish a journal 
of such intrinsic value that its decided superi- 
ority shall be conceded, and therefore invites a 
comparison of its contents, style, etc., with 
those of contemporaries. If it fails to excel in 
the essential requisites of a first-class, leading 
Religious, Literary and Family Newspaper com- 
bined, it will not be for lack of either earnest 
effort, liberal expenditure, or the aid of the Best 
TALENT IN THE LAND. 


INTRODUCE IT TO FRIENDS! 


Thus announcing its Laudable Objects, THE 
CHRISTIAN AT WoRK frankly and confidently 
asks all triends of pure, instructive and useful 
literature and education (for a G@oop newspaper 
is a great family educator) to aid in increasing 
its already wide National Circulation by intro- 
ducing it to the notice and support of neighbors 
and acquaintances, and thereby augmenting its 
influence and usefulness among individuals and 
communities throughout the country, 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


$1 on Trial to January 1, 1880. 





Terms, $3 a year, in advance. Agents wanted 
in all populous parts of the United States and 
Canada, to whom liberal cash inducements are 
offered. Remittances by P.O. Money Orders 
and Registered Letters may be made at our 
risk, Address 


J, N. HALLOCK, 
Publisher “Christian at Work,” 





216 Broadway, New York 


[HE VOICE OF worsHi 
FOR CHOIRS, iin 


s1.00. _ FOR CONVENTIONS, 
“© FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS, ’°" 4° 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP, by L. Oo EMERSON, 


PRICE 


is, nike other Church Music Books by the same 
author, pre-eminent for graceful ps | beautitul 
mugic,and for the fine skiil and judgment dis- 


played in selection and arrangement. 


The First Hundred Pages 

include the SINGING 8CHOOL COUKSE, in which 
are found many fine harmunized songs or giees 
for practice ana enjoyment. 

The Second Hundred Pages 

are filled with the best of Hymn Tunes, Sentences 
&c., a large, new und fresh collection. 

The Third Hundred Pages 

contain a capital set of ANTHEMS. 

Specimen copies mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 





EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD (just out) bas a 
novel arrangement of syliables, and other im- 
provements which are sensibie and useful. Please 
examine. Price $1.50. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. ¥. 


For All Sine People 
THE SOVEREIGN 


By H. R. PALMER, 
192 LARGE PAGES OF 
Bright, New, Inspiring Songs, Glees 
Choruses, etc. 


Boston. 








Mr. PALMER’S Theory ot Music and Methods of 
{nstruction are far in advance of all others. Mr. 
P.’s “Open Letter to ail Singing People,” is alone 
worth the price of the book. 





Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
$7.50 per dozen, by Express, 
t®™ Specimen Pages sent free to ali applicants. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., i Raudolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Unexampled Opportunity! 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Gb » TY _ 
THE DELINEATOR,.” 
The Most Trustworthy Fashion Monthly 
in the World! 


Enlarged and , eT and a Premium o 
cts. oe TERICK & COS 
PAPER TRRNS, ws can be secured Fas send - 
ing One Detlas, With the name and address of 
the Subscriber, to 
E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York City. 
This Magazine is an exhaustive compendium of 
Fashion, teeming with accurate Illustrations and 
carefully prepared intelligence on all matter per- 
taining to Dress. It aids economy in the House- 
hold, and keeps the Dressmaker, Milliner, and Dry- 
goods Dealer informed of al! the coming Modes. 


Sample Copy, 15 Cents. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


A neatly bound 32mo, pamphlet, com- 
prising a series of articles on 
Summer Recreation, 


CONTENTS. 
PERIPATETICS. By Howarp Crossy, D.D. 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING, By a CorTaGe 
HOUSEKEEPER. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. By C. F. Tuwine. 

A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE. By Austin 
ABBOTT. 

TROUT FISHING. By Laicus. 

CAMPING OUT. By W. H. Murray. 

THE MODERN CANOE. By tHE ComMMoDORE 
OF THE New YorK CANoE CLUB, 

SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK. By 
GEORGE ELLINGTON, 

SUMMER ON A FARM. By Donatp G. Mrr- 
CHELL. 

HARD-SCRABBLE. By H. H. 

THE SEA-GIRT ISLE, By fRanK H, UoNVERSE. 

ON WHEELS, By the Rev. Samve. ScovILLe 

SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman As- 
BOTT. 

HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT GRUM- 
BLING. By Gar Hamitton, 

Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place New Verk, 














Hotels and Summer Resorts, 
ALBURGH SPRINGS HOUSE, 


Alburgh Springs, Vt., 

Will Open June 15, thoroughly renovate 
The location is near the head of Lake Champlain 
amid very picturesque scenery. Especial attrac- 
tions are Offered to ail seeking pure air, healthful 
sport tn fishing and boating, with delightiul drives 
(only a few miles from Canada), The widely- 
famous Lithin and Sulpbur Springs are on the 
rounds, which are especially efficacious remedies 
or diseases of the skin and blood, scrotula, rheu- 
matism, » Seepeuste. kidney and temaie com piaints, 
No pains will be spared to make ita desiruble home. 
my ag may be made of G. ). Gilman, 307 Wash- 











Boston, Mass., or C.C. Kuaoe Littieton, 
Nie until June * sierthat Alburgh, Vt. 
Cc. C. KNAPP, Prop. etor. 
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UNFORTUNATE RESEMBLANCES. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

— least attractive of all animals—the swipe—it is 

said, are superior to mau—in this respect: they 
cannot be induced to touch tobacco or intoxicating 
liquors. We will not vouch for the truth of this 
statement, having never seen them tempted. We 
mistake! Wedid once see the cherries from a cask in 
which black-cherry-brandy had’ been made, emptied 
into the bog-yard. The whole band ran tumultuously, 
with every sign of joy, to the spot, evidently expect- 
ing asumptuous repast. The article did not exactly 
resemble their usual rations, and, when close by, pru- 
dence, fora moment, controlled their appetite. Then 
vne ventured to approach near enough to smell, but 
backed off with a most dissatisfied grunt. The next 
was not to be debarred by any such move, and stood 
directly over the heap of tempting cherries, shook his 
head, retreated a little way—watched by his com- 
rades. Inquiring, doubtful, questioning glances 
passed round the group; but at last the temptation 
through the eye was more potent than the prudence 
gained through the nose, and half a dozen rushed 
defiantly to the pile with open mouths and plunged 
their snouts into the mass of brandied cherries! 
Words fail to tell the panic, or the expression of dis- 
gust, on every swinish face, as they ran, squealing, far 
from the nauseous compound, to wash out the vile 
taste in the less disagreeable contents of their troughs. 

We can scarcely imagine that any animal could be 
persusded to touch either tobacco or intoxicating 
liquors, though, as has been tbe case with many a 
poor mortal, it may have been stealthily administered, 
as a cruel experiment, or for some worse motive. 

But, from some accounts we have lately seen, it has 
been found that monkeys are exceedingly fond of 
most stimulating beverages, and, like man, can be 
outwitted and beguiled through these agents to their 
own destruction. We have not been much troubled 
by any of the theories which Darwin and other investi 
gators have binted at or adopted, in which they see 
evidences that men may have sprang from the 
monkey, and from thence bave worked their way up, 
and developed into their present condition and knowl- 
edge. Our pride revolts at any such idea, but, if the 
account to which we refer has any truth in it, Dar- 
win has certainly one link in his chain of evidence 
that is not pleasant to contemplate. We give from 
memory, but we think correctly, part of the article 
to which we refer: 

In some parts of Africa the natives compound a kind 
of fermented beer, and bave learned tbat monkeys 
are exceedingly fond of it. So they fill calabashes 
with this beer, and place it on the ground in those 
parts of the forests where they know the monkeys 
most frequent. They hide to watch the result. As 
soon as one of these animals comes in sight of these 
calabashes, his curiosity tempts him to examine, and 
then test what the dish contains. A 

In this he resembles man, tobe sure. Curiosity once 
awakened, the spirit of investigation lures him on to 
experiments. Curiosity, it is often said, is one of 
woman's peculiar characteristics. This trait is charged 
to her for no special reason that we bave ever been 
able to discern, save that she first tasted the forbidden 

ruit. What made her do it? Woman's curiosity, it 
sasserted. Weseeno proof of that either. It is quite 
possible, if not altogether probable, that Adam was 
exceedingly anxious to try that fruit—in part because 
it was forbidder, and thus somewhat cramped his inde- 
pendence—but much preferred that Eve should make 
the first experiment. She, in her devotion to her hus- 
Land, took of the fruit. The punishment threatened 
not following the instant she tasted, and, seeing only 
that the tree was good for food, pleasant to the sight, 
and to be desired to make one wise, she was desirous 
that Adam should share with her, and brought of the 
fruit to her husband. It was not till they had both 
tasted that their eyes were opened to see the sin and 
danger that followed so swiftly on their disobedience. 
Does any one suppose that if Eve had been made in- 
stantly conscious of the fearful consequences that she 
would have permitted her husband to partake, and 
thus share with her the penalty? Would she not 
rather, with a true woman’s unselfish love, withhold 
the tempting fruit from him, and bave borne the 
punishment, even though driven out of Paradise? Sne 
would bave been compelled to wander alone through 
the earth; while Adam, warned by her sorrow from 
disobeying, would have remained in Eden, willing, 
perhaps—finding it uot good to dwell even there aloue 
—to part with another rib to secure another help- 
mneet, 
5 Oey this is only a woman’s exposition of the 
matter; and we claim forit no authority. But of late 
so many theories have sprung up, 80 many ways of 
displacing the old landmark, apd introducing before 
unthought-of explanations, that we could not with- 
stand the temptation to make this digression. So we 
proceed with our extract: 

No soover does the over-curious wonkey taste of 
the liquor contained in the calabashes, thau—find- 
ing it very good and amply sufficient for many—he 
utters loud cries of joy to attract his comrades, and 
eall them to partake with him of the feast. 





Once assembled, a wild scene of{bacchanalian revelry 
aud riot begins. Learning no prudence from any 
former experience of such indulgence any more 
than human beings do, they are all soon in such a 
state ot intoxication that when the negroes in ambush 
come forward, they feel no distrust, accepting them 
as a larger species of theirown kind, and accept the 
hand of their captors, as that of a friend, to help them 
off the ground. The nearest monkey lays hold of the 
captive one for support also, uo longer able to guide 
himself to a place of repose. Then another catches 
hold of the second, and so on, till the negro, without 
any resistance on the part of his prisoners, leads a 
staggering band of a dozen or more tipsey monkeys 
into close quarters, where they sleep of their drunken 
folly and wake, like many a poor mortal, to find they 
have sold their freedom for a very unsatisfactory 
mess of pottage. 

We have given this account as correctly as we could 
from memory, but fear those who seek the intoxicat- 
ing cup will seek it yet again, in no wise deterred by 
what, in their sober senses, they must see allies them 
too closely to that disgusting semblance of mankind, 
the monkey. 

We have no expectation that this statement will in- 
fluence the old and hardened lover of strong drink to 
reform: but, through it, motbers may teach their chil- 
dreu such lessons as will make the habit most in- 
tensely revolting to them. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mary Byrne inquires “for some nice ways to cook 
crushed wheat.” 

Put two teacups of crushed wheat to four cups of 
boiling water. Stir it till all the lumps disappear, 
then put it into a steamer, or double boiler, or farina 
kettle. It can be cooked so as to be palatable in 
thirty minutes, but is much nicer cooked three or 
four hours, and in asteamer or double boiler it can 
be cooked that long without burning; but if simply 
boiled it cannot cook to perfection without drying on 
the kettle, occasioning much waste. Crushed wheat, 
if steamed, may be cooked in wilk instead of water, 
and be improved. Serve warm or cold, and eat with 
sugarand cream. After it becomes cold it may be re- 
warmed in a steamer; but never break itup. It is 
not nice fried, but it may be cut in slices and put into 
a quick oven till brown. 

When cooking crushed wheat, whortleberries may be 
stirred in fifteen minutes before it 1s done; but do not 
break the berries while stirring. Dried berries can be 
used, but must cook an hour, and the wheat must be 
made thicker than when made plain. Raisins and 
dates are sometimes used, but we do not think them 
very agreeable. 

Maud desires us to tell her how to pickle fish. 

Ween the fish (shad, salmon, or haddock are the 
best) has been well cleaned and dried, cut up iuto 
pieces of the most convenient, size for packing in the 
jar. Usea stone jar large enough to hold the fish 
when cut up. Rub each piece with a little more salt 
than you would use if cooking it;.cover the bottom 
of the pot with the fish, then strew over it a few whole 
black peppers, and two or three allspice, and a small 
piece of mace—if liked, a very little piece of cinnu- 
mou—and one clove. Proceed in this way until the 
jar is nearly filled, then pour over the whole good 
cider vinegar—but not too strong. (When vinegar is 
well made, and old, it becomes so strong as to eat or 
spoil anything on which it is used, and should be 
diluted with water, but must stand a few days after 
the water is added before using. Add the water to 
only as much as will be soon used.) 

When the fish is covered with the vinegar, tie a 
paper over. the mouth of the jar, and then cover this 
with flour-paste to keep in all the steam. Put the 
jar in the oven and bake three hours. The fish is 
ready for use when cold, as needed. It will keep in 
the pickle, in a cool, dry place, six months. 

ida White asks for a receipt for soft ginger-bread. 

Put one teaspoon of salt into two quarts of flour, and 
one teaspoon quite full of soda; then sift them with 
the flour together. Beat one cup of butter toa creain, 
and then beat to it one cup of fine brown sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls of ginger. Pour this, when well beaten 
to the butter, into the middle of the flour. Stir one 
full cup of sour muk to thesame quantity of molasses; 
when well combined, pour this into the flour, and mix 
as quickly as possible to a soft dough. Have on hand 
more sour milk, to be poured iv quickly if the mo- 
lasses and milk does not make it sott enough. Spread 
the dough on a tin sheet, or drup into gem-pans, or 
patty-pans; set into a baking-pan; sprinkle fine, 
brown sugar over the top, and bake crisp, taking care 
not to scorch it. 

Young Housekeeper asks for a receipt fora straw- 
berry (or any other berry) short-cake. 

One quart of sifted flour, three-fourths of a cup of 
jard, oue fourth of a cup of butter, rub the shortening 
into the flour thoroughly. Dissolve a scant teaspoon- 
ful of soda in cold waterand pour a teacup of sour 
milk into the flour; then heat in the soda, knead 
quickly pretty stiff, add more flour if one quart is not 
enough. It is impossible to give the exact quantity 
of flour, as some kinds require more liquid thau others. 
When ready, divide into four parts, roll out the size 
of the plate it is to be put on. Put one cake on the 
plate, spread a little butter over, and then roll out 
the second and put overit. The butter will help to 
split it open without making it heavy. Roll out the 











third piece and put on another plate, spreading butter 
over as before, and lay the fourth sheet over, bake 
quickly. When done, open the edge with a knife, if 
needed, and then pull it in two. Have the berries 
well sweetened while the cake is baking, and when 
the cake is ready spread over the berries, putting lit. 
tle bits of butter over the berries, cover with another 
cake, and so on till the four are placed one over the 
other. Set inthe oven about five minutes. Eat with 
cream if plenty. Any fruit is good used for the short- 
cake—oranges, pine-apples and all kinds of berries. 

Mrs, Slade wants a good receipt for muffins. 

Beat one teacup of butter and one of sugar to a 
stiff cream; beat four eggs very lighi—yolks and 
whites separately—and beat them into the sugar and 
butter till quite light. To four quarts of flour puta 
half teaspoonful of salt. Pour inio the middle of the 
flour a cup of good home-made yeast, or whatever 
yeast you are accustomed to use—as much as you 
usually take for four quarts of flour; then stir in the 
sugar, butter, and eggs, with two quarts of sweet milk. 
Let it rise over night, and bake m well-buttered muf 
fin-risers in the morning. 

A Young Housekeeper asks if it is more economical 
to buy ground spices from the dealers or get them in 
bulk and grind at home. 

It is certainly more convenient to buy spices all 
ground and put up neatly in boxes, and under some 
circumstances, with honest dealers, may be equally 
economical. But one always risks buying impure 
articles—those which have been adulterated. It is 
asking a little too muchto expect housekeepers to be- 
lieve, as is often advertised, that one can buy spices 
all ground and neatly put up for less than the cost of 
the whole spice. A person of good common sense 
will at once suspect that some foreign substance has 
found its way into the mill while the spice is being 
ground. No reflection on any one’s honesty, but the 
most faultless are hable to mistakes, and we must 
all be charitable in our judgments provided these 
accidents Go not occur too frequently. 








Out-of-Doors. 


RURAL NOTES. 

ADVERTISING FOR CONTRIBUTORS.—‘* Wanted — A 
contributor for an agricultural journal. Must be 
thoroughly posted, practical, and rehable. Address, 
stating experience and refereuces, Box —, Moutreal, 
Canada.” This is the first time, as far as we can re- 
member, that contributors have been advertised for. 
They are commonly quite ready to offer their services, 
whether wanted or not. It is true that agricultural 
editors often call upon their readers to contribute 
to their columns, but not in a professional way— 
so much regular matter for so much pay. Of late, the 
city journals have had an “ad.” or two of editors 
in need of work, fully competent to manage any kind 
of paper, and with the highest references. Buta call 
for contributors! It would seem that, like a call for 
clerks, there would be a rush in response. But that 
‘“thoroughly-posted, practicable and reliable” require- 
ment will thin out the throng of smattering penny-a- 
liners who are ready to give valuable advice on every 
rural topic. from the purchase of a farm to the filing 
of asaw. If every farm journal should make strict 
application of the rule, it would materially lessen the 
number of published papers. Yet it is true that all 
our leading journals have a certain number of con- 
tributors who fully meet the requirements. Itis rather 
strange that our Canadian contemporary should have 
to advertise for one, while its territory contains so 
many good farmers and fruit-growers. But there’s 
the rub. Your practical man so seldom knows how 
to use the pen, or, knowing, bas the time for literary 
work, But they might do much if they only knew. 
The simple jotting down, from week to week, the re- 
sult of practical work and observation need not take 
much time; and how it gladdens the editor’s heart to 
receive such brief records! An illustrious example of 
a writing farmer is the venerable John Johnston, now 
resting from the labors of a long aud useful life. 





INVENTIVE FARMERS.—Few farmeérs have the inveu- 
tive faculty strong enough to tinker the machive they 
buy, but the ‘Rural Home” has found one near 
Batavia, N. Y., who can both invent and make any 
machine he needs. One may be called a wheel-fork. 
It has four wheels, each of which has ten steel spokes 
or tines nine inches long, and set angling on their 
axles, so that when the machine moves, astride of a 
row, they strike the soil five inches off, and, revolving, 
draw through the row, bringing the weedsand loosen- 
ing the soil. Auother is a whe el-drag, with vine teeth, 
sixteen inches long, curved and sharp, which can be 
set by means of the wheel to run from three to six 
inches deep. It does fine work, ‘en acres a day, and 
fits up bean, corn and potato ground for wheat in five 
style,” Mr. Ives has also a double horse-hoe; a spring- 
tooth rake for harrowing corn and wheat; a wheel- 
seat for the driver to use in working a common drag; 
a flexible-tooth drag, and a beau harvester, with a 
sbarp steel plate to cut the bean-hills, and two six- 
tined forks to separate the earth from the roots. 


FRENCH PEAR-TREES.— A correspondent of ** Purdy's 
Fruit Recerder” says that a, tree-man lately offered 
him ‘French standard pear-trees, thre years old, 
on ‘five-year stocks, which would not blight and 
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would bear the second year after planting—price 
$1 per tree. The editor tells him it is an un- 
mitigated humbug, which, we think, is a little 
severe. The stocks, or rvots, of most pear-trees are 
imported from France, and the original wood of the 
leading varieties was first obtained from France, too, 
so that the dealer did not tell an absolute lie in call- 
jing them French trees. And, as nurserymen every 
year import a few French-grown trees of the newer 
varieties, it would be possible to offer them for sale, 
though not probable. As to blight and early bearing, 
there is doubt, though after blocks of trees become 
four and five years old a great deal of fruit is pro- 
duced in the nursery 10ws, though only in a limited 
way on standard pear-trees. The price fora large, 
extra tree was reasonable, when delivered by an 
agent, free of charge. $1.50 is often obtained for 
such. Of course the price at the nursery would be 
much less, but the buyer must pay for boxing and 
freight. 





A Goop Werrp.—‘* What good are the weeds?” is a 
question that came in with the serpent, and is not 
likely to go out till that wicked one is effectually 
chained up. Meantime, any one who can find the 
hidden good that does exist in weeds ought to be 
thanked. A “Grandmother,” in the “ Rural New 
Yorker”—and we know she is one of the real good, 
old-fashioned sort—tells how she treated the con- 
vulsed baby of a frightened young mother, using, 
among other things, burdock leaves. ‘ Burdock 
leaves are a grand thing to use with children and 
grown-up children, too. I would never be without 
them in the house; they allay inflammation and ease 
pain so quickly. If they had not been so useful, God 
would never have spread them plentifully around 
every house, so that they could bave been gathered 
readily. For toothache, neuralgia, and sore throat, 
they are alzo good. If green, you want to wilt them 
on the stove before applying; if dried, warm and 
soften them with warm water or vinegar.”’ 








Our Poung Folks. 





A PIECE OF A STAR. 
By HaAmILttTon W. MABIE. 

= was a beautiful, still evening, and it was nine 

o'clock. Reg ought to have been in bed an hour 
ago, instead of which he was sitting on the steps of 
the back verandah. Reg was six years old, and at 
that age one as a great deal to think of. I couldn’t 
possibly tell what was in his mind, or why his great, 
round eyes were so particularly solemn just at that 
moment, but he suddenly started up. He had been 
looking straight into the sky, and he saw astar fall. I 
don’t believe he had ever been up so late before, or 
had ever seeu a falling star. It struck him that it 
must be a pretty serious matter. There were just so 
many stars, and they were all! fixed tight in their 
places, and one had gotten loose and dropped off. 

What would happen to it? He meant to see. It fell 
very fast, and a little line of sparks followed it, and 
finally it came almost over his head and seemed to 
burn up and go out, as if the wind had rup up and 
snuffed it. At that very minute something tumbled 
into the grass at the foot of the steps. He ran down 
and picked it up. It was a very curious stone, black 
and hard, and looking as if it had been melted and 
then cooled off again, and it was very hot. Reg knew 
in a minute that it was the star. What was he to do 
with it? To be sure, it bad gone out, but then it might 
be lighted up again. That was what they did with 
lamps, and be had always been told that the stars 
were the Lord’s lamps, hung out every night to guide 
the ships on the sea and the travelers along lonely 
roads. Of course the star ought to taken back. If it 
weren’t, how many ships might not be lost, or how 
many travelers miss their way! But how was it to be 
done? 

Reg looked up into the sky, and there were so 
many vacaut places he could not make up his mind 
where it belonged. He wanted very much to keep it. 
There were no end of stars, and this little one could 
hardly be missed, but would it be right? He thought 
about it for two minutes, and then decided that it 
wouldn’t be. Evenif nobody ever found out that it 
had fallen out of its place, it didn’t belong to him. It 
didn’t even belong to the earth, and Reg was one of 
those honest little souls who can’t be satisfied with not 
taking what doesn’t belong to them, but who want 
everybody else to have their own, and mean to help 
them get it, too. Somehow, that star must be taken 
back. 

If Reg’s father had been home, he would have 
known just what to do. His father always knew 
exactly at was to be done, but this was down on 
Long Island, and Reg’s father had gone to Boston, so 
there was no help for him there. He couldn’t go to 
his mother, because she waa sick, and he didn’t want 
to trouble her. The fact was, he was sitting up on her 
account this very evening, and of course he couldn’, 
think of bothering her about lost stars. Not that she 
couldn’t have helped him, if he had asked her. He 
was perfectly sure nobody knew half so much about 
the sky as she did. Her eyes seemed to see so far that 
sometimes he believed she could look straight into 
heaven. Iam not sure that he wasn’t right. I used 
lo think so myself sometimes. 

Well, here he was with a sick mother and a lost 











star on his hands, and his father two hundred 
and fifty miles away. It was a very serious situa- 
tion. Reg wasn’t the kind of a boy to be scared by 
difficulties, however, and he soon made up his mind 
what to do. “I'll take it up stairs to my room, and 
keep it till morning,’ he said to himself, as he stooped 
down and picked up the star. It was as large as 
a big saucer, and it was very warm, but Reg was a 
sturdy little fellow, with strong arms and legs, and 
he carried it carefully up the steps and across the 
verandah, and through the hall and up the front 
stairs. When he reached the top his foot slipped, and 
the star fell and rolled all the way down to the bottom. 
It made as much noise as any other big stone would, 
but that wasn’t what troubled Reg. Suppose it was 
broken? It wasthe very first star that ever fell down- 
stairs, and of course nobody could tell what the effect 
would be, but as it had fallen all the way down from 
the sky it wasn’t likely to be broken by such a little 
tumble. Reg didn’t think of that, however, and he 
started to run down after it, when a voice from one 
of the bedrooms called out: 

* Reginald!’ 

It was a very luw voice, but Reg would have heard 
it if it had been a good deal further off, and he liked 
it better than any other sound in the werld. 

“Yes, mamma,” he said, and went to the door. His 
mother was lying on a bed in the room, and as he 
came in he kissed her. 

**Reginald,”’ she said, ** did you fall down stairs?” 

I forgot to tell you that his full name was Reginald. 

“Oh, no, mamma,” he answered. 

“What made the noise, then?” asked his mother, 
who had been awakened by the sound. 

Reg saw there was no way out of telling all 
about it. 

**]t was the star, mamma,” he said, looking at her 
anxiously, to see if it would trouble her. 

“The star. What star?” 

“Why, the one that fell out of the sky a little while 
ago, and I brought it in the house.” 

His mother watched him a minute, as if she thought 
he must be dreaming. Then she kissed him and said: 

“You must go right to bed, my son. I am afraid 
you have been asleep on the verandah.” 

Reg kissed her, and ran out of the room. He had 
told ber the whole truth and she hadn’t believed him, 
and so, of cburse, she wouldn’t be worried about bow 
to get the star back to its place. He went softly down- 
stairs, picked it up and, holding it very tightly in both 
hands, carried it to his room. 

It was rather solemn to go to bed with a star in his 
room, but there was no belp for it. Reg said his 
prayers, and thought that, after all, it was not so very 
far to the sky if things fell out it and didn’t get 
broken. Then he fastened the windows, so that if the 
star happened to get lighted up in the night it 
couldn’t get away, and went to bed. 

He may have stayed awake five minutes longer than 
usual, but 1 don’t believe he did, and then he fell 
asleep till morning. He always woke up early, and 
on this particular morning he was out of bed in one 
minute. When one has astar to get back, one can’t 
lay in bed very long. His father was coming home 


| in the forenoon, and he must have everything ready. 


He got up, dressed himself, and was just going down- 
stairs When he thought that Bridget might come in 
and find the star. That would never do. She might 
throw it out of the window and break it. Bridget had 
such a way of breaking things. So he took it and put 
it in the closet, and locked the door, and walked off 
with the key in his pocket. After breakfast he went 
out to play, but how could any boy play with a star 
locked up in hisroom? He looked up into the sky, 
but the lamps had all been put out, and that beautiful 
blue curtain had been Lung across without a crease, 
or a seam, or a spotanywhere. If the star was missed, 
nobody could find it out by looking up there. The 
time passed-very slowly, and Reg thought he never 
had seen such a long morning before. He looked at 
the clock, but the hour-hand seemed to be waiting for 
the minute-hand, and the minute-hand loitered along 
as if it were on the way to school, and Reg couldn’t 
hurry it a bit. Finally the hour-hand got round to 
twelve and the minute-hand caught up with it, and 
then came a ring at the door-bell. Reg ran to the 
door. It wasn’t his father, it was the telegraph boy, 
and he handed Reg a little book and an envelope with 
writing and printing on it, which Reg couldn’t read. 
He took them both to his mother, and she tore the 
envelope open and read what was inside, and signed 
her name in the book, and sent it back to the boy, 
who went off whistling. 

** Reg,” said his mother when he came back to her, 
‘papa isn’t coming to-day. He has sent us a telegram 
instead,” and this was what the telegram said : 

* BOSTON, July 24, 1879. 

‘Shall not be able to get home till to-morrow. 

ath ON 

Reg said nothing but walked slowly downstairs. 
He must have achance to think. It was getting to 
be very serious, indeed. The star had been gone a 
day and night. They might want it very mucb, or it 
might get so cold they couldn’t light it again, It 
must be taken back at once; he couldn’t wait any 
longer for his father. But how was it to be done, how 
could one get to the sky? He thought over all the 
roads, but not one of them went to the sky. The 
longer he thought, the harder it seemed to find any 
way of taking the star home, until suddenly he re- 
membered that the stars never shine except at night, 











and of course he couldn’t find them by daylight; so 
he made up his mind to ‘wait until night and then 
start off on his journey. What he did the rest of the 
day I don’t know, but I have no doubt he found it 
dreadfully long. People always find the hours very 
long when they are waiting for the night to come or 
to go. 

At last it came. The beautiful blue curtain was 
drawn up so slowly that Reg couldn’t see it move, 
but it did move, and all the stars were in their places 
again, except the little one upstairs. At eight o’clock 
it was dark. Reg kissed his mother good-night, then 
went to his room, brought the star out of the closet, 
wrapped it in a towel, and crept softly down the 
stairs, through the garden and out into the street. 

He had made up bis mind that he must go into the 
country to find the road to the sky, and he was right; 
the city streets don’t run in that direction. So he 
walked along until the street became a road and 
there were green fields on either side. He had to stop 
to rest often, for the star was very heavy. He passed 
two or three roads, but they didn’t seem to lead in 
the right direction, and he plodded along, hoping 
every minute to find the right way. It wasa long 
journey, and his feet were very tired. It was lonely, 
too, for there was no sound but the noise of a cow 
moving as she slept under the trees, or the bark of 
a dog way off in the distance. The hours went faster 
than Reg, and he was almost discouraged and ready 
to sit down and cry when he saw something shining 
over in the fields. He pushed the star through the 
the bars in the fence, climbed over and ran across the 
wet grass tu the beautiful, broad thing that looked 
so white. When he reached it he found it was a great 
pond, with trees growing around it. He was terribly 
disappointed at first; but, while he was looking over 
it, he saw something glittering way down at the bot- 
tom, and then another and another, until there were 
twenty, if he had counted them. They were stars, 
and this was the way to get the lost star home. He 
understood it now. There wasu’t any need of going 
to the sky. Of course he couldn’t throw the star up, 
but it was the easiest thing in the world to drop it, 
and let it fall there among the others. But how was 
he to get out to them? While he was thinking about 
it, he saw a little boat drawn up on the edge of the 
meadow. He ran upto it. It was the lightest little 
boat in the world, and in one minute be was floating 
off towards the middle of the pond where all the 
stars were shining. The water was perfectly still as 
the boy and the star floated over it, with a shining 
sky above them, and another sky under them, and 
lilies fast asleep on their broad leaves around them. 
Reg watched until he came toa vacant place among 
the stars, and then he took the lost star from the bot- 
tom of the boat, slipped it out of the towel, and 
dropped it overboard. Instantly there was such a 
tremendous splash that all the stars in the lake got 
washed out, and when they came back again, « second 
later, they were all mixed up, and it was a minute or 
two before they got themselves straight again. The 
worst of it was there was nobody in the boat. The 
star was so heavy that Reg lost his bulance when he 
threw it out, and fell over himself and went down, 
down to the very bottom. And now a dreadful thing 
would have happened, if a gentleman, who lived in 
the house on the shore, had not happened to be taking 
a swim, as he often did just before going to bed. It 
was his boat that Reg had floated out in, and he had 
seen it just a minute before, and was already swim- 
ming out to find who had taken it without asking 
leave, wheu he heard the splash. In a second he was 
close by the boat, and when he came up from a dive 
he was holding Reg by his leftarm. He swam to the 
shore, and by that time the water bad run out of 
Reg’s eyes and mouth and ears, and he could breathe 
again. 

“Oh, dear,” said he, “I fell into the sky, aud got 
wet!” 

“T shoultl say you did,” answered the gentleman. 
“When you fall into the sky again, pick out a dry 
place.”’ 

In a short time they came to the house, and Reg 
was put into warm clothes and taken home. It was 
just twelve o’clock when they opened the gate. Reg’s 
father had come home a little while before, and was 
locking the front door. When he saw Reg, he was 
very much surprised, because he supposed he was 
safe upstairs. He said very little, for fear of waking 
Reg’s mother, but took him up to his room, and in 
five minutes Reg was in bed. I don’t believe his 
mother knows about it to this day. 

And so the star got home agam, and if you ever 
pass the pond I have no doubt you will see it shining 
there. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

OU see I put nephews first. I hope they will 

notice this and be reminded to write. Why is it 
that boys are generally poorer letter-writers than 
girls? I thought Fourth of July would wake them 
up; but, dear me, what a stupid time they must have 
had. 

Dorothy writes me such a very pleasant letter that 
Iam sure you will all enjoy it. Notice what she says 
about planting the lilies, ana do try and find out 
what bird she describes. One little thing I want to 
change in the letter. Instead of saying ‘good 
enough,’’ Dorothy should have said well enough. To 
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be sure, Worcester does put“ good” as an adverb in 
his dictionary, meaning “ well,” “ not ill,”’ but he puts 
a capital R, ike this—[{R], after it, which means it is 
“rarely used.” SoI advise you all not to say “she 
plays good,” or ‘I write good.” I am very glad 
Bob looks after Dorothy’s grammar a little, and I 
hope, as a favor in return, Dorothy helps Bob about 
his behavior, for boys do need so much help about 
that. 


RIDGEWAY, Pa., June 23, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I was so glad to see my letter in the Christian Union, for I was 
afraid it was not written good enough, or maybe the gram- 
mar was net right. I was not looking for it, for I bad given 
up all hopes of ever seeing it, and small loss, Bob says. The 
lily that 1 cut when digging in the border never came up—the 
others are growing, and two have buds, but candidum did not 
bloom, for it was planted too late; it should have been 
planted in August. So if any of your nieces are going to 
plant lilies this autumn tell them to get their candidums 
early, so they will bave time to growin the fall, and then 
they will bloom in June. 1 read about them in a catalogue. 

We sent for every flower catalogue that was advertised in 
the Coristian Union this spring. We just sent a postal-card 
with Bob’s name and post office address, requesting them to 
send the catalogue, so they only cost one cent apiece. We 
did not know there were so many catalogues. Then we gota 
few seeds from each of them—not from the catalogues, but 
from the florists or seedsmen. (Bob does worry me dreadfully 
about my cases, and what my pronouns stand for—and the 
past tenses and perfect participles are enough to drive one 
distracted. Bob says he will disown me if I ever say “ have 
saw’’ for “ have seen,”’ as he once heard a very pretty little 
girl say.) I wantto tell youabout a dear little bird that came 
into our garden this summer for the first time. We never 
saw it before, and we did not know it, but Bob soon found it 
ina book, then he made me hunt for it, and I fouad it, too. 
I will tell you how it looks and acts, and then let your neph- 
ews and nieces find out what it is—it will be like a live conun- 
drum. We first noticed it sitting on our brush-fence, and 
‘oh! you dear littie thing, what’s your name?" I said; but 
t did not tell me, but hopped down on the ground and began 
to look forsomething to eat; it stays on the ground and among 
the bushes most of the time. It is larger than our sparrows, 
but looks small besidea robin. Its throat and breast are a 
clear yellow, and the rest of it isa sort of brownish gray— 
what one writer calls a “* bright olive.’’ Dear Aunt Patience, 
what is olive color, anyhow ? One writer says the cedar bird is 
olive-colored, and I always thought it was light gray. I 
iooked in the dictionary but it gives the defin ition of the tree 
and fruit of the olive, but not the color, and then we hear 
of olive-green. Our little bird has a cheerful, lively song, 
and it builds on the ground. No more at present from 

Your little friend, DOROTHY. 





MARENGO, July 13, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I must write and say “‘ thank you”’ for the book. How could 
you be so good as to notice my letter; such a little bit of a 
letter, too. Grandma said when I saw it in the paper I looked 
as if [had seenaghost. I think the book is very handsome; 
and I know I shall like it when I am old enough to read it. 
I have been reading your letter about your nephews, and I 
like it, for I like to see boys take some notice of their sisters. 
I think if boys cannot do that much for their sisters, they do 
not amount to much, and never will. 

Now I will tell you how und where I spent my Fourth. I 
went to a village near by here, by the name of Hampshire. I 
had a very nice time. A young lady read the Declaration of 
Independence, and she read it spendidly. I wish I could read 
so well. Writing that letter has done me some good, for I take 
more interest in reading the Christian Union. I read all of 
your letters, and all of the girls’ letters. I will write no more, 
for I am afraid you will not bave the patience to read it, even 
if you are Aunt Patience. 

Yours affectionately, 
Kirrie L. B. 

No, indeed, Kittie. You need not be afraid that my 
patience was tried by your letter. Why, I read it 
over more than once, and then was not tired of it. I 
am sorry your book was too old for you. I suppose I 
thought from your first letter that you were older 
than you are. Never mind, I think you will very 
soon like to read about those grand old men. I think 
your book was about the ‘‘ Champions of the Reforma- 
tion,” was it not? 





This is a very nice kind of a letter, Helen, it makes 
one want to know your friend who was so kind and 
unselfish, and I am very glad you both had so good a 
time together at the Park, and I am glad, too, that 
you are trying tosketch. It isa pleasant thing and 
it is useful, too, because it teaches you to observe. 
Where I live, there are some very lovely nooks for 
sketching; but an artist once told me he could find 
something to make quite as pretty a picture almost 
anywhere else, because it takes so little to make a 
pretty picture if you only know how. Please, Helen, 
give my love to your sister Carrie, and tell her I wish 
I could come and take tea with her and eat some of 
her rolls. Would it not bea good plan for us to get 
up a pic-nic and carry only what we make ourselves? 

NOROTON, Conn., June 28, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 meant to have written before to you to thank you for the 
book that you sent me. You will perhaps, however, excuse 
the delay as it has been so very warm. 

The book which you sent me was a pretty story, and very 
interesting. I think it must bave been difficult for you to 
select a book suited to each one of your nieces to whom you 
gaveabook. I was everso much surprised to see my letter 
in print, you had so many to choose from. 

As many of your nieces have told you about pic-nics, I 
think perbaps you would like to hear about the one I took 
yesterday, and a circumstance connected with it. I bave been 
studying drawing all winter, and I am trying to keep it up 
through the summer, and improve as much as possible by 
ske:cbing from Nature. So one of my friends in New York 
and | made arrang+ ments fora pic-nic, and to go sketching to 
getber in Certral Park. Two is ratner a small number to go 
ona pic nic; but | have looked up the word in the dictionary 





and see, from the definition, that I have used it correctly, for, 
it means a party in which each one furnishes refreshment. 
It was arranged that my friend should meet me at the depot» 
and from there to go to some part of the Park near Harlem. 
When the train reached the city, and I got out of the car, I 
looked in vain for my friend. She was nowhere to be seen. I 
waited fifteen minutes for her, and then, as she did not put in 
an appearance, [ concluded it would be best to go to ber 
house, and we could start from there. Much to my disap- 
pointment, she was not at home. She had gone to meet me, 
her mother said, but, not seeing me, bad probably gone down 
town, as she had expected to do in case I did not come. She 
would be home, at any rate, ina short time. So | made my- 
self at home, being requested to do so, and “ waited patiently 
about.” Mary, however (and that is her name), in this case, 
did not appear. 

The sun passed the meridian, and beat down on the pave- 
ment; sol began to fear that, even if she did come, it would 
be quite too warm to walk as far as we bad intended to. Her 
mother could not account for her delay, but suggested that 
perhaps she had gone on a pio-nic by herself, not wishing to 
be cheated out of the anticipated pleasure. This, however, 
we thought scarcely probable. 

At last she came. It was then afternoon. She looked 
heated, and was out of breath. We waited expectantly to 
hear her explanation. After settling how it happened that 
we did not see each other at the depot, she told us about her 
adventure. 

It seemed that, after not meeting me, the first thing she did 
was to dispose of her lunch. This was easily accomplished. 
She chanced to meet a small boy who had a “ lean and hungry 
look.’’ Ttinking him a suitable object, she approached him 
and said : “ Here, bubby, won’t you like my lunch? I don’t 
want it.’”’ Small boy looked dubiously at it, but took it 
The lunch was done up ina piece of brown paper, but mis- 
givings then came jnto her head as to whether there wasn’t a 
napkin in it and a silver spoon or fork. 

After accomplishing the errand, whicb was quickly doe, 
she took a street-car for home. Very soon the car stopped, 
and a poor woman with a baby got in and sat down next to 
my fnend. The baby was wrapped ina shawl and its head 
was tied ina green veil. It criedagreat deal. All babies 
cry some when they get into cars, but this one cried more: 
My friend said: ‘‘Your baby must be siek.’” The woman 
said that it had the cholera infantum, that it was only six 
weeks old, and that she was taking it to the hospital. She 
showed the direciion that had been given her, but said she 
had never been in that part of the city and didn’t know how 
to find it. 

My friend kindly consented to go with her to the wharf, 
although it was considerably out of her way. After getting 
out of the car they had to walk five of thuse long blocks 
across the city. The woman had no umbrella, so my 
friend kept the sun off the baby as much as possible. 
But it was very hot. The baby continued to cry pitiably. 
It got blue around the mouth. They feared every min- 
ute it would die. People turned around and looked after 
them. At last they reached the wharf. The row-boat 
in which they were to go startedin a few minutes. The 
woman seemed very grateful to my friend, asked her 
name and address, and said she would come and tell her if 
the baby got well or died. My friend watched the boat start. 
The woman had nothing to shield the dazzling light and in- 
tense heat of the sun from the poor child. My friend turned 
away. She was afraid it would die then, but she was glad 
she had helped the woman. 

After this, as we were both hungry, we ate lunch, and 
then, in good earnest, started on our pic-nic. We went to 
the Park; but, as we did not find a place very soon to sketch, 
and it was pretty warm to walk around, my friend proposed 
to sketch me while I read a book. I consented, as ona for- 
mer and similar occasion she had consented to let me sketch 
her. We staid a few hours, ate part of the,lunch I brought, 
and then, as it was about time for my train, we parted, she 
going home and I to the depot. I know we both enjoyed the 
day, and we are going to have another pic-nic sometime. 

Of course this letter isn’t good enough to be printed, but I 
wanted to write to you,and only hope I haven’t taken too 
much of your time, Sincerely, “ HELEN GREY.” 





ELYRIA, July 15, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I am afraid that you will think that I am very unthankful 
for the nice book which you sent me, as I have not written 
before. But I do thank you for it very much, indeed. I have 
read it, and enjoyed it greatly. 

I wonder if you are having such warm weather there as we 
are here. It is too warm for any comfort ataill. . 

I would like to ask a question. Cannot some of your bright 
puzzlers get up one of those picture puzzles? I think there 
have been two in the Christian Union before. One was called 
the “ One Hoss Shay,” and the other was a picture from “*‘ We 
and Our Neighbors.” We all enjoyed getting them out so 
much ! 

Will it be taxing your patience too much if I tell youin 
what a pretty placel live? Elyria is about twenty-five miles 
west of Cleveland, and about eight miles from the shore of 
Lake Erie. It is considered to be one of the prettiest places 
of its size and kind in the United States. Nature has done a 
great deal for the place, as she has bestowed upon it almost 
everything to be desired in natural scenery. We have two 
very fine falls, one almost back of my house; and on such a 
day as this it is very refreshing to hear the falling water. We 
have quite a cave underneath the other falls. The river, 
which is rightly named the Black River, winds in and about 
the place, making it very picturesque; and all along the 
banks of the stream are beautiful woods fiiled with lovely 
flowers, vines, ferns, and mosses. At the end of the avenue 
there is a grand old park, to which a great many citizens and 
also travelers go. Then there are a great many beautiful 
drives along the river in the country and down to Lake Erie, 
Would you not like tu come and see Elyma’? I am sure we 
would like to have you. 

But I must not waste your precious time any more by mak- 
ing you read this. 

So bye, from your loving niece. 

— ~ y SAIDIE M.N. 

Sure enough! Why couldn’t we have another of 
those picture puzzles. If some one will find a good 
one, I will speak to the editor about it when he looks 
very pleasant, and see if he will printit. I think he 
will. 

Indeed, I should “ like to come and see Elyria,” and 





you muy expect me if I ever should be near enough 
to do it conveniently. You ought to be very grateful 
that God has given you so lovelyahome. It ought 
to make one very beautiful in spirit to be always sur- 
rounded with beautiful things. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


A CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 
Composed of seventy-eight letters. 

10, 36, 45, 60, 63, 3, the last king of Attica. 

15, 20, 23, 24, 54, 44, 74, 10, 47, 1, 7, 77, 39,a Greek geographer. 

59, 19, 42, 52, 25, 13, 38, 48, the goddess of anguisb and fear. 

72, 6, 31, 14, 21, 16, 78, a name sometimes given to Asbtoreth. 

9, 18, 71, 41, 29, the personification of faithfulness. 

50, 33, 34, 30, 73, 27. the mother of the Oceanides. 

61, 32, 5, 17, 67, 76, the river upon whose banks Nessus was 
slain. 

49, 54, 70, 45, 75, 64, 16. 31, 57, 62, one of the Hellenic races. 

15, 51, 56, 16, 65, 6, 68, the evil principle which the Persians 
believed strove to govern the universe. 

13, 30, 53, 35, 1, 8, 4, 1, 58, the southeastern portion of Thes- 
salia. 

23, 40, 73, 43, 48, one of the pillars of Hercules. 

12, 5, 46, 22, 55, 38, 28,a town of Macedonia. 

10, 37, 26, 4, 66, 2,6, was a long time the residence of Pyth- 
agoras. 

60, 44, 25, 13, 28, 18, 59, a governor's daughter who opened the 
citadel to the enemy and was crushed to death on their 
shields. 

The whole is a quotation from Joseph Joubert, which, if 
we should remember and obey, would make us, and all about 


us, happier. 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A city of Bavaria. 
A city of Canada. 
A lake of China. 
A city of Hindostan. 
A river in Germany. 
A town of Connecticut. 
Initials and finals form two of the great masters of music. 


LITTLE ONE. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


1. A battle fought A.p. 1213 

2. An Italian city. 

3. Asperity. 

4. Knotless (in botany). 

5. A water fowl. DE FORREST. 
1. A European lake. 
2. A European river. 
3. A pool (or, absolute, entire). 
4. A Russian city. 

ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
From 6 take 9, from 9 take 10, from 40 take 50,and have 6 
left. 


M. D. H. 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 

Iam acommon conjunction; bebead me, and lo, two pro- 
nouns conjoined ; behead and curtail these, when, presto, I 
become a conjunction or adverb; behead again, and now I 
am a pronoun ; once more behead, and leave me in peace—a 
poor little prefix. J.N. 

Here is a temperance tale in verse, out of which you see a 
great many letters have been lost. For the first corrected 
copy received, three months’ subscription to the Christian 
Union will be credited to the sender, either for himself or 
some friend he may designate. AUNT PATIENCE. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 9. 

Double Word Square.— P O P E 
Lb 
L Lb 
EA 

Literary Enigma.—“ Tessa Wadsworth’s Discipline,” by 
Jennie M. Drinkwater. 

Hidden Mounts.—1. Everest. 2. Ural. 8. Andes. 4. Mont 
Blanc. 5. Himalaya. 6. Alps. 7. Snowden. 8. Etna. 9. 


Hecla. 10. Humboldt. 11. Catskill. 12. Tom. 13. Mansfield. 
14. Royal. 


Cryptogram.— 
The massy marbles rest, 
On the lips that be bas prest, 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 
Tte answer is obtained by beginning with the second let- 
ter and taking alternate ones till “the” is formed. The 
remaining letters of the first word of the cryptogram, re- 
versed, form the last word of the stanza. This is the clue 
The second word, and last word but one, are mixed the same 
way and 80 on. 
Novel Double A crostic.—8—CAL—P 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Abdicated. The President of Hayti. 

—Rumored retirement of Count Moltke 
denied. 

—Hungarian harvests have failed disas- 
trously. 

—Exports of breadstuffs exceed those of 
cotton for the present. 

—Another duel in Paris, M. M. Menard 
and Batian—Menard wounded, 

—The Austrian Archduchess Mary will 
marry the King of Spain in the autumn. 

—Secretary Sherman has been making 
capital speeches in Eastern New England. 

—Tally one for Darwin. Monkeys swim 
as men do, with the side stroke, not ‘‘dog- 
fashion.” 

—A company of eighteen Spanish stu- 
dents are having a great musical success 
in London. 

—Charles Landseer, an English painter, 
and brother to the more famous Sir Edwin, 
died last week. 

—Fear of wetting their hair, more than 
any other one thing, prevents ladies from 
learning to swim. 

—The non-execution of the treaty of Ber- 
lin is a dangerous subject of debate in the 
British Parliament. 

—The centennial anniversary of the battle 
of Paulus Hook will be celebrated at Jersey 
City on August 10th. 

—Mr. Henry Smart, one of the most suc- 
cessful and distinguished of British musi- 
cians, died last week. 

—A book con America by Lord Lorne, 
with illustrations by Princess Louise, is an 
item of London gossip. 

—The daughters of the Prince of Wales 
are conspicuous on all occasions for sim- 
plicity and neatness of dress. 

—A New Orleans man who has been blind 
for five years woke up the other day with 
his sight completely restored. 

—Prof. Vieuxtemps, of the Berlin Conser- 
vatory of Music, has resigned his position 
in consequence of failing health. 

—Paper is now substituted for wood in 
the manufacture of lead-peucils. Cheaper, 
perhaps, but not so easy to sharpen. 

—General Miles’s command has encoun- 
tered hostile Sioux in Dakota. They are 
supposed to belong to Sitting Bull’s band. 

—Ex-Empress Eugenie will spend the re- 
mainder of the summer in Croatia, in a 
castle which she recently purchased there. 

—There is a Chinese Methodist church in 
California; but Wong Wing, one of its pil- 
lars, has absconded with $500 of the funds. 

—It is worth while to make a literary 
reputation in England. Mrs. Mary Howitt 
has just been granted a pension of $500 a 
year. 

—The question of the desirableness of He- 
brews as hotel patrons is again agitated, 
the locality under discussion being Coney 
Island. 

—Professor Bruch has been elected ‘‘ Rec- 
tor Magnificus of the University of Vienna. 
He is the first Protestant who ever held 
that office. 

—Next fall, the London “Spectator” 
thinks, there will be an enormous emigra- 
tion of English farmers to America. Let 
them come. 

—Madame Bonaparte’s monument in 
Greenmount Cemetery, near Baltimore, is 
to be of white marble, in the shape of a 
sarcophagus. 

—Estimated number of fugitives from 
justice now in Texas 5,000, and only two- 
thirds of these are suspected of being inno- 
cent of murder. 

—An unpublished MS, opera, in three acts, 
has been discovered among some old scores 
in Paris. It was composed by Hayden for 
the Vienna Opera. 

—A Western lunatic has set the danger- 
ous example of fancying himself a police- 
man, carrying a club, and using it freely on 
those whom he meets. 

—Colunibia College won handsomely at 
the regatta at Lake George, and a Method- 
ist preacher, in a canoe of his own build, 
easily beat all the club canoeists. 

—England and France want the new 
Khedive to have the same powers that were 
accorded to his predecessor, but the Sultan 
does not seem to see it in that light. 

—Buffalo is to become a great oil shipping 
port, through a pipe which is to be laid 
from the Bradford oil regions. The surveys 
have been made, and the right of way 
secured, 

—An ex-Congressman of Alabama says 
that, in his opinion, the negro exodus has 
hardly begun. He thinks that fifteen thou- 
sand will leave a single Congressional dis- 
trict in the fall. 
~The New Jersey Court of Errors and 


Appeals has granted Mrs. Jennie R. Smith 
and Covert D. Bennett, now under sentence 
of death for the murder of Mrs. Smith’s 
husband, a new trial. 

—Alleged coolness again between Russia 
and Germany, Said to have arisen in con- 
sequence of permission having been given 
to the French General Chanzy to visit the 
Russian fortifications. 

—A roll of ten twenty-dollar bills was left 
within reach of a Nevada mule the other 
day, and promptly consumed. Total loss 
of mule and money. The post-mortem 
failed to reveal the bills. 

—A one-legged Englishman has demon- 
strated the utility of-a wooden limb by 
flooring his wife therewith, and then giving 
the policeman who came to her rescue all 
that he could do in effecting his arrest. 

—Good accounts are received from Aus- 
tralia of the American locomotives lately 
sent out there. They burn less fuel than 
the English engines. Orders for more of 
the same sort have been sent to this coun- 
try. 
- Duponchel and the Baron Bande are 
trying to raise funds for a railway from 
Algiers to Timbuctoo, across the desert of 
Sahara. Only $80,000,000 are wanted. The 
object seems to be to develop the country, 
mostly sand. 

—Where and when did the Republican 
party originate? Now that there is some 
interest in this question, why not look up 
the birth records of the Democratic party ? 
It is certainly the older of the two and 
ought to be the wiser. 

—A little Brooklyn girl, eleven years of 
age, is spending the summer with her uncle, 
in Pensylvania. She was chased by a bear 
a few days ago, and only escaped by climb- 
ing into a small tree, where she was found 
by some hunters, who shot the bear. 

—Our English cousins will appreciate the 
politeness of the Russians in announcing 
that although the commander of their ex- 
peditionary force in Central Asia is ordered 
not to attack Merv, he may be compelled to 
take it by the necessities of the campaign. 

Goshen, N. Y., celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the battle of Minisink 
on Tuesday of last week. Several thousand 
people were present, and the pick-pocket 
trade was effectually paralyzed by the ar- 
rest of the entire delegation before it had a 
chance to begin operations. 

—The contrast between English and 
American society is curiously illustrated 
by the fact that the marriage rubric of the 
Church of England requires weddings to 
be celebrated before noon—a requirement 
which crowds wedding festivities into un- 
seasonable hours of the day, necessitates 
all-night preparation, and has no other jus- 
tification than age—it comes down from 
anti-Reformation times. It is now pro- 
posed either to abolish this prohibition, or 
at least to allow Nonconformist ministers 
to perform the marriage ceremony at any 
time between 8 A. M. and 6 P. M. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famities going abroad or to‘the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools, 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appli- 
cation Form.” 

J. W. 8SCHERMERHORN, ‘A.M.., Becretary, 
30 Mast Mth &t., near University PL, N. ¥ 


(CpaEerin COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instraction or private 
lessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intelectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F. B. RICE. 


(ena waste COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention, home comforts, 
and thorough teaching. Pupils fitted for the 
Harvard Examinations, or any ciass in College. 


























REV. ALFRED C. ROE. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








EEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
_ Send for Illustrated 50-page Circular—1879. 


pacusen MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
____— Address Rev. F F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


preatier SEMINARY, 
Falton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
This first-class Boarding-Ychoo! for both sexes 
begins 2d Sept. 
REV. JAMES GILMOUR, Principal. 


‘4 MSTERDAM ACADEMY, 
Amsterdam. N. Y. 
THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 
The highest rank in the State of New York. 
Send for Circular. 


py sckarrerown INSTITUTE. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

Year opens September 3. Best building of its 
class. Thorough in all Departments. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. Cata- 
logues free. Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres. 

( SSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Sing Sing, N.Y. 
will reopen Sept. I7th. Healthy and delightful 
location, splendid buildings, experienced teach- 
ers, and first-class patronage. 
REV. C. D. BIC E, Priacipal. 























‘ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall, on the Hudson, N. Y. 

I receive only twenty boys. They are allowed 
to go on the river or mountains at proper times, 
accompanied by some suitable person. Under my 
personal supervision, short camping excursions 
are made to the neighb ring lakes two or three 
times a year. Inthe instruction, I am assisted by 
two gentlemen of experience—one an American, 
the other a foreigner. The school is situated 
among the Highlands of the Hudson, on an eleva- 
tion of ground eight hundred feet above and over- 
fooking theriver. For circular, address 

O. COBB, A M., Principal. 





H°" GHTON SEMINARY, 
Clinton, N.Y. 

This School has two Departments, Collegiate 
and Academic. Its Nineteenth Year will com- 
mence Sept. llth. For Catalogues, Terms, etc. 
apply to J. G@. GALLUP, Principal. 





NION HALL SEMINARY, 
Jamaica, L. I. 

Boarding and Day-Sechoo! for Young Ladies and 
Children. Thorough instruction in every depart- 
ment. Terms moderate. Reopens Sept. léth. Ad. 
dress Miss A. P. TOWNSEND, Principal. 





y RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL, 


Utica, N. Y¥. 

The next school year will begin Wednesday, 
September lith. Prompt attendance is expected. 
_Qtvaevinw ACADEMY, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

$300. Good style, good work, good fare. Re-opens 
September ll. A school of the highest grade, with 
charges reduced to the lowest practical limit. 

OTIS BISBEB, A.M., Principal. 


ROOKS’ SEMINARY, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

For Young Ladies. Re-opens Sept. 17. Superior 
location ; best opportunities for culture in all de- 
partments, and refining associations. For particu- 
lars, address EDWARD WHITE. 











OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY 
Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, D,D., Rector. 

The facilities for a thorough and finished educa- 
tion are second to none. while no effort is spared 
to make this School a Refined, Christian and Happy 
Home for Pupils. For Circulars, containing terms 
references, ete., please address the 

RECTOR, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





era FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Oldest of first-class Colleges for women. Holds 
a high rank for giving a thorough, solid, and ele- 
gant culture in ail departments. Sufficiently en- 


GLENwoop INSTITUTE, 
Mattawan, N. J. 

A Home Boarding-School for both sexes. Only $55 
aterm. Fall term begins September lith. Send for 
catalogue. CHAS8. JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 

Iss E. E. DANA’S English and Drench 
Boarding and Day School, 
Morristown, N.J. 

For Young Ladies. Grounds large and attrac- 
tive. Seminary built for schoo! ;urposes. Terms, 
$360 a year for board and tuition in English. Re- 
opens Sep. 17. For c rculars, address the Principal, 








(aaener STREET SEMINARY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
MISS BONNEY and Miss DILLAY®, Principals. 
The Thirtieth year will open September lith, at 1615 
Chestnut Street. 


ISHOPTHORPE. 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

A poarding-schoe! fur girls. School-year begins 
September 17, 1879; number of scholars limited. 
For circulars address 

Miss FANNY Il. WALSH, Principal. 
EST CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Boarding and Day Schoo! for Young Ladies and 
Children. Keopens September Iith. Best advan- 
tages for a thorough ecucation. For circulars, 
address Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 4035 Chestnut St. 











ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY 
EMY, Chester, Pa. (Opens Sept. l0tb.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 

conferred. For circulars apply to 
CuL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


ACAD- 


YOTTAGE SEMINARY, 
Pottstown. Montgomery Co., Pa. 
For Youog Ladies. The thirtieth annua! session 


will begin on Thursday Sept. llth, 18:9. Limited 
in number. For catalogues apply to 
GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M.,  Principa 





prtresu RGH FEMALE C OLLEGE, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Higher Education for Ladies, 
ELEGANT BUILDINGS, NINE DEPARTMENTS, 
TWENTY-THREE TEACHERS. 

Thirteen Teachers in the Conservatory of Music 
connected with the College. Charges less than 
any school in the United States affording 
equal advantages and accommodations. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 3d. oe fur a catalogue to 

REV. L. C. PERSHING, D.D. 








ISS HAINES’S HOME SCHUOL, 
Hartford, Conn, 

For Young Ladies and Girls. Healthy location— 
suburbs of HARTFORD, CONN. The Aim: A sound 
mind in a sound body. French and German spoken 
1n the Family. Special Musical Course; also Thor- 
ough Domestic Training when desired. Pupils 
prepared for entrance to any College. Circulars 
with reference, sent on application. 


NROVE HALL, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Monfort’s School for Young Ladies. A 
spacious institution, admirably planned to se- 
cure the health and comfort of pupils. Tne teach. 
ing is thorough in every department of study. 
Highly endersed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana 
and others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
and further information, address Miss Montfort. 


as GUNNERY, 
Washington, Conn. 
Home Schoo! for Boys. Next term begins Sept. 
10th. References: the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Dr. 1.G. Holland. F. W.GUNN, Principal. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Regular course, 2 years; Graduate course (for 
degree of D.U.L.), 2 years. Fail term opens Sept. 
2th. Address 











Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. The 2th year will begin 








dowed to afford its superior advantages at very 
wn charges. Next session opens Sept. 10th. Send 
for catalogues to Miss A. M. BRONSON, or ad- 


Wed day, Oct. 1, 1879. For Catalogues and Cir- 
cular, apply to 
Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., Principal, 
60 Chester Square. 





dress Rev. A. W. COWLES, D._D., Presid 





GieLAns PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 

Preparation of Boys for Yale aspecialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain largely 
in time, expense and thoroughness of preparation, 
Circulars and “ Hints to Parents” sent on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. Address 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M. 





Gpzancns PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandnigua, N. Y., 

This institution offers superior ac vantages for 
the thorough education and culture of Young 
Ladies. It has an Academic and a Collegiate De- 
partment. and a Course of Study preparatory to 
Colleges. Family limited to thirty-five pupils. 

REFERENCES (by permission): 


Hon. A. D. White, LL.D.. President of Cornell 
University, ithaea, N. Y. 


M. B. Anderson, LL.D., President University of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

J. B. Angell, LL.D., President University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hon. J. V. Campbell, U.L.D., Detroit, Mich. 

Miss M. B. Thaiheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

D. N. Cechran, Ph.D , LL.D., President Polytech- 
nic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL. D., Philadelpbia, Pa. 


H'*# SCHOOL, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Boys thorouge!y prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Heaitby location, beautiful grounds, res- 





onable terms, 
SAMUKL M. HAMILL, D. D., Principal. 








IGHLAND MILITARY 
Worcester, Mass. 
Begins its 24th year Sept. ith, 1879. Rank first- 
class; teachers permanent; patronage always 
good; situation picturesque and healthful. Cir- 
culars on call. 


ACADEMY, 


Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


Wy SEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 
will begin its Forty-fifth school year, Thursday, 
Sept. llth. For information apply to 
MISS A. EK. CARTER or H. A. COBB. 


ASELL SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, Mass, 

For Young Women. Boston privileges, with de- 
lightful suburban home. Special care of health, 
manners, and morals of growing girls. Some re- 
ductions in prices for next year, which begins 
Sept. 18th. For Catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


JENDELL INSTITUTE, 
Farmington, Me. 

A Preparatory School. Boarding and Day Schol- 
ars. Pupils admitted to Vassar College without 
examination. Terms moderate. Fur further in- 
formation, address Miss J. H. MAY. 


MILDEN SEMINARY, 
West Lebanon, N. H. 
(Junction of Connecticut and White Rivers.) 

A boarding-school for youcg ladies. Unrivalled 
in situation, ample in facilities, thorough, Chris- 
tian, homelike. #225 per year, with.certain extras. 
Catalogue en request. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 
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Editorial Department.— Letters for 
his department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
ate mps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subserip- 
tions, $% per annum - Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
vation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleld Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Koom 99, Ashland Block. 








Girondin Disinfectant. 


This preparation has been before the public 
forthe past six years, and has won for itself 
in this comparatively brief period an array of 
strong testimony which a less meritorious 
article could not have secured. So good an 
authority as James R. Wood, M. D., surgeon of 
Bellevue Hospital, says of it: ** In tbe dressing 
of offensive wounds [ have found the Girondin 
of great value and in its effects far superior to 
earbolic acid. For general sanitary purposes 
the Girondin is inestimable; and I coincide 
most heartily in the opinion of Dr. Milton 
Taylor that no family should be withaut it.” Itis 
also highly reccomended by Dr. Endeman, 
chemist of the New York Board of Health, the 
President of the Howard Association of New 
Orleans, and many others. The writer of this 
has used Girondin with the most satisfactory 
results. It possesses the excellent property 
of being inodorous, is colorless, and is, more- 
over, sold at so low a price as to bring it within 
the reach of all. The Passaic Chemical Com- 
pany, of 8 Jobn Street, New York, general 
agents for the United States, will send a de- 
scriptive pamphlet, giving full particulars, 
free, to any one of our readers who wili take 
the trouble to write for it.—[Journal of Chem- 
istry. 





Rogers's Statuettes. 


Whatever may be said about American art, 
it cunnot be denied that at leaat one American 
sculptor has impressed upon his work the 
stamp of originality and given it some pecu- 
liarly American characteristics. One looks in 
vain to the familiar and pleasing statuettes 
of Mr. John Rogers for any imitation of Old 
World models or ecnventionality of treat- 
ment. His war pieces, by which be first became 
famous, and, since the war ceased to furnish 
themes, his studies of social and domestic life 
are all marked by freshness of conception and 
artistic skill. There are sculptors who have 
attempted grander things than Mr. Rogers, 
but there are none that we can recall whose 
work has been so widely diffused or is so de- 
servedly popular. 





The White Mountains. 


People who are traveling in this direction 
at this time cannot do better than take the 
route advertised in another column, by which 
one may leave the Grand Central Depot in 
the morning and arrive at any of the moun- 
tain hotels the same evening, not later than 
half past eight o’clock. A through train, with 
parlor. cars attached, runs over the New York, 
N.H.and H. Railway to Sringfield, and thence, 
following the Connecticut River, over the 
Passumsic and Vermont Central roads, saving 
one the trouble of charging and lying over 
that must be done by any other route. The 
scenery along the liae is beautiful and of 
itself repays one for the journey. 





Hon, Daniel F. Beatty. 


Daniel F. Beatty, the newly elected Mayor 
of Washington, New Jersey, the famous piano 
and organ manufacturer, comes out this year 
with his annual Midsummer Holiday Offer, 
which is by far the best of its kind yet made 
by this successful business man. Mr. Beatty 
does business on a large scale, and is able to 
offer customers liberal inducements. 





Piano for Sale, 

For, sale at a large discount, a $750 Haines 
Bros. Upright Piano. Never been used. Ad- 
drees C. C. Cummings, 233 Union street, 
Brooklyn. 





Fifty Per Cent. Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 





Insurance Hotes. 


—The President of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company bas made what is 
deemed a reply to certain statements made by 
the “venal newspaper press” in relation to 
the financial condition of that company. His 
reply is in the shape of a letter to one of the 
general agents of the company in this city. 
He denies that the assets of the company have 
been “padded,” or the accounts “ cooked,” 
and states that everything is just as it seems 
to be. That the company,in common with 
other financial] institutions, bas not felt the de- 
pression in business circles and the fall in 
values would be foolish to deny. The real 
estate taken at foreclosure was once valued 
at double the amount loaned; and the argu- 
ment of Mr. Greene is, that, in time, the mar- 
ket will recover, and a quaatity of this prop- 
erty will realize as much as loaned upon it, 
together with the interest accrued. The in- 
vestments in the past were all made after very 
careful consideration by a board of man- 
axers, and upon the reports of men of intelli- 
gence and integrity in the respective cities. 
The question is, not what this real estate 
would bring if slaughtered to-day, but what 
are the prospects. The company does not 
need to realize upon this real estate. It can 
hold it, and wait for a better season and a 
stronger market. 

The above constitutes the reply of Mr. 
Greene to the statements made, which is a 
very good one in its way, excepting that it 
does not touch upon any of the points raised 
and which are of vital interest to the policy- 
holders. The charges of “padding,” or unduly 
inflating, the assets are of a very definite char- 
acter. For instance, the company’s building 
in Hartford is placed as an asset at $1,080,000 
while the State Department appraisers say it 
is worth but $650,000. The company, however, 
says it ‘cost’ the largersum. How this fact 
can make 1t worth that sum is difficult to con- 
ceive. Another instance of far more interest 
than the above, however, relates to the 
Honore Block, in Chicago. The company 
loaned $395,000 on this property. The com- 
pany’s own agent estimates the value at 
$400,000. In 1877 the Connecticut Mutual put 
this property in as an asset at $567,384, and, in 
1878, the same parcel at $617,000. This rapid 
increase in value when all real estate was 
torpid is surprising. In regard to the question 
of “ waiting ;” the policy of the State and the 
safety of policy-holders is found in the sol- 
vency of an institution at this time. Its con- 
dition must be sound at all times and its assets 
be judged by the standard of to-day. Alli the 
companies now in the hands of receivers could 
have met claims for many years if let alone, 
but utter ruin would have come in the end. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life wil! undergo 
an examination by the State Department be- 
fore the close of the year; the question of 
allowing other State officials to join in the 
investigation is now being earnestly discussed- 





—The semi-annual statement of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany shows the assets of that institution in 
the United States to be $4,301,102, and the lia- 
bilities $2,548,137, leaving a net surplus over 
all liabilities of $1,752,965. The funds of the 
company are ipvested in United States and 
municipal bonds immediately negotiable, and 
in first liens upon real estate. The Liverpool 
and London and Globe’s business has been 
large and profitable during the past six 
months. It stands, as it bas long done, at the 
head of the foreign companies in point of 
receipts and popularity in America. A con- 
stant effort is made to belittle the financial 
strength of this company, but this seems to 
have no effect in lessening the confidence of 
the public in the corporation. It pays prompt- 
ly, and thatis about the strongest endorse- 
ment any company can have. 


—The La Caisse Generale Fire Insurance Co. 
is making rapid headway in this country in 
securing new business, and its semi-annual 
statement shows it to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. The company is financially strong 
and admirably conducted. 


—The Farragut Fire Insurance Company of 
this city makes the cheerful annou 








Financial. 
FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, July 21, to Saturday, 
July 26. 
Government Bends.— 











(These figures indicate the highest inal rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
July 21. July 3 July 26. 





Bids for State Bonds. 


45\%' N. Y. ts, 1, Ro eespees 
ry oy Y.68.J, 8 





la. 88, "88 13% 
Ala.. 88, A&C.RR 5 
Alu, class A, 2 to 5. 
Ala.. Clags A,small 46 
Alu.,Ciass B, 72 


Foreign Exchange. - 
ays. 
London prime bankers, 4.834 @1.33% 


3 days. 
4.8534 G@4.85 55 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending July 26, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 34,519 pkgs. 
Exports were 7,067 pkgs, The market, as ‘is usual 
in the hot weather of midsummer, is short of fine 
fresh make. Creameries were bid up to lic. for 
choice sour makes,and even i8c. was made ina 
retail way for fancy specials. Choice pear-bye 
private daries also were in request at M@l5c., and 
Western private dairy, regular made, and through 
in refrigator cars brought about the same prices. 
June paeked Western is mostly held at l1@12c. 
A car-ioad of Iowa dairy butter sold here at 12c. 
Another car-load of Southern Minnesota, present 
packed, went at l0c.; this present packed, hot 
weather Western is various in quality, and except 
where dairymen have facilities for the care of 
milk, runs white and frothy, and is low-priced. 
Several bundred packages of this kind soldat 8c. 
The market closes strong and solid on the better 
qualities of all grades. We quote: Finest sour 
cream creamery, l7c.; choice dairy packed butter, 
14@15ce. ; sweet cream creameries, 15@16\c.; com- 
mon to fair summer butter, 8@12c. 


Cheese.— Receipts for the week were 130,'69 pxs. 
Exports were 131,457 bxs. There were sales of 
fancy factorie- at 6Xc., und also a baif for some 
specials, but a more general price was 6c. for prime 
cheese, and a good deal of stock out of order from 
the hot weather sold at 4%@5c. It would be safe, 
perhaps, to assume the average price of the week 
for full-milks cheese at 5%e,; 57¢. for. 10 Ibs. of 
cheese, cr 100 Ibs. of milk, equal to forty-eight 
quarts. Freightand commission on this product is 
5e.; making up the 101bs, cheese, and supplying the 
rennet, bandage, salt, ete., costé-12c.; offset hauling 
the milk from farm to factury by the whey return- 
ed, and this givesthe net price on the farm for 100 
los. of milk, or forty-eight quarts, at 40c., or five- 
sixthsjof one cent per quart. This seems like a low 
priee for miik and a low price for cheese, and yet 
on this basis of price the exports for this one week 
foot up about $400,000. We quote: State Fuctory, 
full cream fancy, 6}4c.; do., choice to fine, 54@6\c.; 
State Factory, half skimmed, 3«@4e.; do., 
skimmed, 2@3c. 

Eggs.—There is good demand for all near-by 
marks fresh eggs at 13%@lde. 

Beans.— Mediums are growing scarcer, and sell 


at $1.30@$1.35 per bush. Marrows sel! slowly at 
1.30. per bush. 





of a semi-annual dividend of five per cent. to 
stockholders, and an extra dividend of two 
and a half per cent., payable on demand. This 
dividend has been earned, and is not paid from 
the surplus, as is the case with many com- 
panies. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 








BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES, 


Buyers served direct from St. John’s Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 


Orders by Mail have especial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 





| NVESTMENTS PAYING 


9 and 10°Per-Cent: Interest. 


Bonds, Somes and Interest, payable at our 
PROvE and y Wirst Mortgage on IM- 
ne! ED FAI » Whose value is sworn to be at 
. east three times the amount of the loan. For sale 
y 


EEO. OPDYKE & Co., 


BANKERS, 10 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








JONDS 
| "STOCKS 

Pye eae sce ait rope 

‘APERDesO- 

to check. 








THOMAS H. BOUDEN, FRANK JENKINS. 





Compagnie Universelle du 
Canal Interoceanique. 


Capital - - Frs. 400,000,000 
800,000 Shares of 500f. each, 





President - - - Mr. F. De LESSEPS 





THB COMPANY I8 FORMED WITH THE 
OBJECT OF CONSTRUCTING A SHIP CANAL 
THROUGH THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, TO 
UNITE THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
OCEANS. 

AN INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THK STOCK OF THE SAID COMPANY WILL 
BE OPENED ON THE ¢tH AND 7TH OF AU- 
GUST, SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA 





Referring to the above, the undersigned beg to 
inform the public that they are authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions at their office in the EQUITA- 
BLE BUILDING, NO. 1200 BROADWAY, AND NO. 
78 CEDAR 8T., where they will be pleased to give 
further information and deliver printed forms of 
application for shares. 

Subscribers will be required to deposit 25 francs 
(or $4.85) per share on application: 100 francs (at 
current rate of exchange) on allotment. 

The balance to be paid on « previous notice of 
at least three months. 

Interest atthe rate of 5 per cent. per annum on 
tne capita! paid is guaranteed by the company to 
the shareholders during the time of the construc - 
tion of the canal, 

NEW YORK, July 26, 1879. 


CREDIT LYONNAIS, 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 





United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets In United States...... $4,301,897.07 
Total —— pee 
-insurance............. . 2,430,505.86 
pair EFT asaigrse aa 1, +291.21 
Income in U.! 8. during 1878.. 2° 600,583.34 
Expenditures, including 
aa svinbeee. > ebbinesss 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. Y. OFFICE, 
45 William St. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N.Y, 
SSE poner reer $4.874,947 O1. 
Surplus... ...... ..... 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President, 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank.) 
Cc. P. reas LBIGH, ¢ Secretary 
T.H oe SNAN, Superintendent. 
H. BUKFORD, Actuary, 
AU Endowment  aaees and Approved Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at 7 per cent. upon present- 


RESIDENT MANAGER, 





Ait forms of Life and Kndowment Policies issued. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
No. 346 BROADWAY: 
BRANCH OFFICE, 184 BROADWAY. 





NEW YORK, Jtly 8th, 1879. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have 
THIS DAY declared a Semt-annual Dividend of 
Five per Cent., also an extra Dividend of Two and 
One-half per Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBKEE, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 




















OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 

i ie n, cor. Court and Mon- 
Continental 4 eats. "and No. 106 Broad. 

u Idings. ay D. 

Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 ....... $3,327. 71.74 
Reserve four losses, dividends, etc. a8 G5. 
Capital (paid up in cash) eee 000 
Unearned rve Fuand.. owe * 9 
Net Surplus..........-...+. 12:2.2 7 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
siiubae Se sUE NEARLY Hats 
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THE GREAT KunG Foo WHINnG.—The Chi- 
nese have long regarded telegraph wire as 
a very convenient source of tea-box nails, 
while some of these child-like individuals 
caught in the act of cutting down the posts 
have been known t9 plead that they thought 
they grew there. The Celestials have hith- 
erto shewn a peculiar spite against the tele- 
graph, both cable and land line, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that they are now 
much better disposed to it, the telephone 
having opened their eyes to its adwantages. 





The fact is, they did not understand the | 


former telegraphs, and they were unsuited 
to the Chinese language, which has no alpha- 


bet. But now the telephone enables them | 


to converse, and transmits with peculiar 
fidelity the metallic twang of their mono- 
syllabic language. They are vastly delighted 


with it, and have just discovered for the | 


first time that it was originally Chinese, 
having been invented in the year 9460 by 
Kung Foo Whing—an announcement which 


will satisfy their self-complacency without | 


disturbing*® the equanimity of Prof. Bell.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 

















And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


To Preserve your t ’ 
~ oxzy _ Delluc's 
Preparations 
Biscotine, 


(Infapt’s Food.) 











S 
MY <ulup., 
QP tau COB a 


ANGELIQUE 
Tr 

TC = 
635 BROADWAY 


2 & Toilet Waters, 
& Sachets D'Iris, 
Elixir of Calisaya, 
Glycerine Lotion, 
™ Pectoral Cough 


NEW -YORK, 


THE MOST PL 





SOLD_EVERYWHER E Syrup, &c., &c. 
Ageuts wanted everywhere to 
ott t» families, hotels and ape 

e 


PURE TEAS. onsumers; largest stock int 


country; quality ona terms the best. Country 
storekeepers should call or write THE hag i, = EA 
COMPANY, 21 Fulton 8t.,N. Y. P.O. Box 





CASTERS, 


Organs, etc. 

The best and most 
ornamental! Casters in 
the market. They 
greatly improve tbe 
tone ot 
ments. Nervousness, 
Rheumttism and Sleep- 
leseness cured by insu- 
lating beds with them. 
They do not cut, soil, 
or injure carpets 
Highest cegatmncanale. 
Sold by dealers. 

Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress for circular, 

PARENT & CO., 
96 John St., New York. 








0 PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
The Old-Established Route and Short Line 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA. 


14 Through Trains each er Gail: 3 ) Bapete in 
Philadelphia ; 21 2in New Yor 


Double Track, the most t Improved Equipment and 
the Fastest Time consistent with absolute safety. 
On and after July 7, 1879, 
Express Trains leave New York, via pemapenes 
and Cortiand Street Ferries, as follow 

114.30, 7.30, 8.20, 9,  (Camtieg, 11 A.M., 1, 2.30, 4, 

730. 8.80 and I 10 P 
ts of * Broo 





klyn Annex” connect with all 
through trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy 
and direct transfer for Brooklyn travel. 

Returnin: froine leave Philadelphia 12.01, 3.20, 
3.55, 7, 7.85, 30 and 11 A.M. (Limited Express 1.30 


£ §.P. Hair Tonic | 


| 





| 


GLASS BALL 


| 





SON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER. 


This article is one which really possesses extra: 

ordinary merit. By consulting reliable physician 
in your own locality, you will find that the above 
is true. It is far superior to the ordinary porou 
plaster, all the so-called electrical appliances,an¢ 
© all externa] remedies whatever. It contain 

entirely new elements which cause it to reliev 
pain at once, strengthrn and cure where othe 
plasters will not even relieve. For Lamenes: 

nd Weakness of the back, Diseased Kidne ys, 


IT ARRESTS 


INFORMATION on INFECTION, 





Lung and Chest difficulties, Rheumatism, Neg: 

cted Colds, Female Affec tions, all loca 

aches and pains, it is simply the best remedy 

*ver devised. Sold by all Druggists. . Price 2 
Cents 











A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure.— 
There is “ & sym ptom of any known disease 

which the confirnied dyspeptic does not exveri- 
ence. He is bilious, nervous, has violent palpita- 
| tions as in beart disease, is afflicted with severe 
headaches, and i: constipated. ge organ and 
function of the body sympathizes with the dis- 
eased and half-paralyzed stonach. In al! such 
cases 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


affords immediate relief; effects, if persevered in 
a thorough renovation of the digestive organs 
and restores to healthful activity the whole ani- 
mal machine?’ 

LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors- 
ford, late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


Delicious Drink 


with water and eugar only. and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alco- 
bolic stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 


For Furniture, Pianos Weakened Energy, &c. 


No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonabie. Pamphlet giving further 
particulars mailed free on application to manufac- 


| turers, 


musical instru- | 


| 


fw) 1 4, et “7 and 7.85 P.M. On Sunday, 12.01, 3.20, 


8.30 A.M., 4, 7.35 P.M. 
pk Offices, 526 and 944 Broadway, No. 1 Astor 
House, and foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex Depot, foot of | 


Fulton 8t., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, 116 and 118 Hudson | 


St.. Hoboken; Depot, Jersey City. 

Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery — 

FRANK THOMSON, . P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen" i Passenger Agent. 


Emigrant 





50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
We. 49 chromos, 0c. Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct: 





2, Chromo /& Gilt-edge asst’d Cards, name in 
t ) gold,i0c, Franklin Print’g Co., W W. Haven, Ct. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence. R. I. 
t#” FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGI8TS. 





THE COMFORT CORSET 


THE 
Absolute Perfection of 
Comfort and Beauty. 


The shoulder straps are 
so arranged that they 
cannot slip up on the 
back or down on the 








In the place of bones 
are inserted rows of very 
stiff cord, which, whilst 
supporting,yield toevery 
movement of the form. 
Can be washed without 
changing thé fitness of 
the garment. 

Has the approval of all 
physicians that have 
seen it. 

Also adapted for chil- 

ren. 

Price $2. Send for Ti- 
lustrated Circular, direc- 


tions how to measure, 
&c., to 


\Alice Fletcher & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


| Hystenic Undergarments for Ladies and Children. 
Shoulder Braces, Stocking and Skirt Supporters, &c. 


Neo. 6 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


JOIN OUR COLONY! FAR oo!?? | 


Maps & pamphlets free, J..F. Mancha, Claremont, Va. 


GARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Bes, cuality Wash Blue. and Zt liberal measure. 


D. S&S. WILTBERGER, reer 
238 North Second th hileaetphie. | 








JAMES) MEYER, JR.’S 


GIRONDIN DISINFECTANT 


Instantly Destroys and Neutralizes Poisonous Gases arising from Imperfect 
Sewerage or any other source of Infection. 

AND PREVENTS CONTAGION. 

Is Approved and Indorsed by Prominent Sanitarians, Physicians, and Business Men. 


Used in Hospitals, Sick Rooms, Manufactories, Hotels and Dwellings. 
Ask your Druga for Pamphlet containing the Official Indorsements, 


with VALUABLE 


DISINFECTION, and DISINFECTANTS. 
| PASSAIC CHEMICAL CO., 85 John Street, New York, Sole Agents. 





| THE 


32 Calibre. 


and REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


EXTENSIVE 







Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 


VE SALE OF 
Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


SAFETY and DURABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 44 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ij ed. When a Revolver is 
required it should be 
reliable, 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 








F. 
dollars during the year. Postage stampstaken. 


GIVEN AWAY notcen 


It holds $6 worth of silver coins in halves, quarters, dimes and nick- 
els. It isnickel-plated and perfect in its operation by pressing down the 
cap and spring with the thuinb and slipping the coin in througn the slot at 
the side. To remove the coin press down and toward the slot, and as each 
one is taken out another immediate ly springs up to take its place. We 
will send the above (postpaid) to every reader oft 
us 25c. fora6é months subscription tothe AGENTS’ JOURN 
monthly, devoted to the interest of Agents. 

rauds andswindlers are sho 
Address AGENTS’ JOURNAL, 251 Broadway, New York 


his paper who willeend 
AL, a 16 


Every one should: read fe 
wn up in every issue. It may save fala 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 





=x 





A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 





Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 


Ice Creams, Ices, gharleye de Russe, 
Si otzaen, Bplaa ame, ramids, 
os Brice land Fancy 
owers, etc. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter 
Fresh Every Day. 


HAMS! 


Choicest Sugar Cured Hams, “Whittaker,” “Davis 
and other brands, and agenera! assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 

J. THOMPBON, 121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn 

p Corner Henry Street. 


TO ARCHERY CLUBS. 

















Archery Cluts will be furnished 


| 


with a first-class tent at avery 


low price. Address, A. Morrell, 


380 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 





e — and Glas« Goods, Majelica. 
and yj 4 Ware. A fine as- 
cortment of Clee s. and Elegant 


Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
43,49, band Si BERG EN 8T.; REPOSITORY, 28 
and 290 FLA H AY., near 7th Av., Brookiyn. 
Where we yoy * hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, pusates 
and depot wagons, both new and secon d-hand. 
We also apply the see ae aee axles to both 
new and already in use. 





A Matter of Importance to 
People that have Feet. 


To Know Where to Get a Comfortable 


BOOT AND SHOE. 


The “ McComber” is the only last on which 
Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. 
For sale and made to order by 

F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, ~ Y¥. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of all the Latest Styles. A § aor made 
of BLACK SECS “Ww it: Iso has the 
Agency ofa TROY LAUND 2 $3 wears Collars 
and Cuffs can be laundried equa! to 

213 Falton St., near Concord, Brooklyn. 


READY 
MIXED 
PAINTS. 


ALL COLORS. 








Best in the Market. 





A BARGAIN FOR CASH. 


Address 


A. MORRELL, 


380 COURT ST., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











z PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY 


offers one of the LARGEST 
FE. P. ROE and FINEST stocks of Pot- 
| Grewn and Layer Strawberry Plants ever grown 
in this country. Prices very reasonable. New 


Descriptive Catalogue free to all. Address 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





P Qtr AWBERRY PLANTS! 50 varieties. 


Newest, largest, best, most productive. Ip pots or 





carers. At bottom prices. Plant now. "Palle cP | 
xt year. Circulars free. Address G. H. & 
i Hal KF, South Glastonbury, Conn. 








| 


TRY THIS ONE. 


$3,000 a year. Business light, legitimate and 
honorable. Every farmer yourcustomer. No book 
| agency or pedaling. poo wanted inevery town 
land county in the United States. Send for full 
part'culars. Agrees, pear? Seaman, Mill- 
port, Chemung Co., N 





EXesio MENT for Ladies or Men, $50 
“4 t0 8100 ber gente easily made selling Mrs. 
Mc T’s new book, entitled 
THE CoM ‘PLETE HOME: the Morais, Health, 
Beauty, Work, Amusements, Members, Money, 
Savings and Spendings are all clearly Mfeait with in 
fascinating sty!e, full of anecdote and wit, holding 
the threads of a charming narration of family life. 
For full description and extra terms, address 
J. C. MeCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


——— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vou. XX., No. 5. 











who are using my instru: 
Send tor Special Mid 


Address all orders to 


BEATTY'S MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY OFFER. 


A $370 13-Stop Parlor Organ for only SOG.25. 


Warrantedas isi from former Prices for the Summer | 


In order to introduce a New Style Cabi- 
Organ, I willgel! the following elaborate highly finished New 
Revie Cabinet or Parlor Organ during the Mid-Summer Holiday 






wt Months, foronly my very lowest former 
Ss Ss or ‘te e for this beautiful Instrument 
- een during the past winter $125.00, but in order to have it 


— widely known, 


this Summer, being to push my sales up to a point beyond all 
former comparison. es 


Description of this beautiful Instrument as follows: 


Grand Upright 
@ BE ATTY Y QRCA Cabinet Organ. 
tyle 168 _tielght, 73in.; Depth, 24in.; Length, 50 


Three (2) Sets Ree Thirteen (18) Stops. Fie (3) Octaves. French 
Veneered Pancled ‘Cases highly finished, and a beautiful, neat de- 
sign. Beatty’s Improved Knee Swell, a nd oe snew Excelsicr 
Grand Organ Knee Swell. The mec ay 
this Organ renders it the most desirable ever before manufactt.r- 
ed for the parlor or drawing-room. Retall eae — for such an 


Instrument by the Monopolists’ Agents, about $37 
DY vex Price during the Mid- $96, 9 5 
summer Months, only 

Please order the Instrument at once, and pay 
or it only after you have fully tested it at yourown home ifit 
~ is not as represented, return ai mayexpense, 4 vaying freight both 
ways, Remember, Ss offer is very lowest figure, and I 
; positively will not deviate from this price. Warranted for 6 years. 

tar Every Organ sold, sells others. 3 The most successful 
House in America. More unsolicited testimonials than any manu 
dacturer. Ihave extended m es now over the entire world. 
The sun shines no where but it i hts my Instruments. Since my re- 
cont return from an extended tour through the Continent of Eu- 

pe, lam more determined than ever that no city, town or vills 13 

throw hout the entire civilized world shall be unrepresented 
my celebrated instruments. 


NEW PIANOS 


$125, $135, $145 and upwards. 
a@- Having recently been.2 


= of my City, and intrusted with its BONDS amounting to 
thousands of dollars, should be sufficient proof of my re- 
sponsibility. Illustrated Newspaper giving information about 
cost of Pianosand Organs, —_- POLE OIEALS OF thousands 
whom may be in your own neighborhood and you n <now sent e. 

mmer Circular now ready. This offer only good during ae hot Suni ier Months. 


a= Please Show This Magnificent Ojfer to Your Neighbors. -@@ 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





ents, some o 








esign, and musicioa | 


t@r-BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! | 


ELECTED MAYOR 





im the world. 
a. 


it is good to have in the house, good to 


stion, and the best after-dinner tonic 


ISTS SELL 








remedy. 


L TONIC. 


e 


% 


TEETOTA 


'S T 


isl welcome t 


All can cal and try it free. 


RICHARD 


Father w 
it cures every ache and 


Husband and 





deo you good. 


Mother, 
iivery weakly, sickly person should try it. 


Every Wife, 


take and sure to 

































== 5 
_ Pee wen 
The most popular Ministers and Phy- ie 
medicine ever soid. sicians recommend it = = 
™ 7 
at = 
? . = 
A welcome remedy Many are havingthe § Ss 
every household best healtk and strength faa | 
of their lives by its use. ; s 
The best strengthen- age 
ee ieee? _s= 
ing Tonic in the world. It never fails to do good. 3 ae 
25& 
ao 
qe" 
tga > 
2°36 
teen 
ss 
eae? 
tigz 
were 
) Moun 
Ph 
ii sis 
RICHARD’S =5=5 
Ba, 
Trade Mark. } & 2s 
<s Qe 
ses. 
NEETOTAL a" sx 
Sees 
aise 
ize 
apes 
a*ad 
ie 
PAD ALD PALA S30 
A health-restoring, strength-giving, life-sus- 7 o= 
taining prescription. aie 
It improves the appetite, aids digestion, })\\ji |\¢§ 
promotes nutrition, regulates the bowels, |!) 3s 
stimulates all the organic functions, strength- }|\} |, 
ens the energies, and imparts life, health and }))||i |< 
vigor to body and brain. ae Fy 
It cures dyspepsia, nervousness, biliousness, |}! | © - 
constipation, flatulency, colic, diarrhoea, piles, pre 









and all stomach, liver, kidney, and nervous 
disorders. 

A certain relief in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
headache, wakefulness, paralysis and every 
form of physical, mental and nervous debility. 

Excellent in all cases of feebleness and ex- 
haustion, stimulating. vitalizing and sustain- 
ing the aged and infirm. 

It stimulates and invigorates, but does not 
intoxicate, and can be taken without any fear 
of the dangers attending the use of liquors, 
wines, or alcoholic compounds. It is a perfect 
antidote for intemperance, enabling the ine- 
briate to conquer the love for strong drink, 
remove the effects of intemperate habits and 
restore a healthy manhood to the shattered 
system. 












erance with all who use it. 


deduan a sated & CO.. 
















perfect panacea for woman’s ills 


over-worked and exhausted energies, and restores the carew 
coholic dangers, it promotes habits of te 


Expressed to any address. 





DosE—In all dyspeptic, nervous, bilious and kidney 
complaints, 1 to 3 te ‘aspoonsful an hour after meais, 
and at night on retiring. In diarrhea, colic, cramps, 
or any sudden sickness, pain or prostration, it can be 
taken at any time as required, and for intemperance 
as often as desired. No injury can in any case result 
from its use. 


Full Directions on Circular Enclosed with Bottle. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


RICHARD VAN BUSKIRK, Proprietor, 


PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK. 























Phe Teetotal Tonic is a 


18 Vesey Street... 


VAN BU 


‘Cheapest! Best! Most Durable! 


Manufactured by 


‘UnionWeb Union Hammock Co 
Hammoc oucester, Vass. 


5 Descriptive Price-List 
THE 


| 


sent on application. 





offer itat the above remarkably low price. | 
Order at once ! My chief object in making this immense reduction | 


= COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 





Easy to learn to ride. An ordinary rider 
can distance tbe best horse im a day’s run 
over ordinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,172 
miles in 6days at Agricultural Hall, London. 
Send 3c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, with 
price-list and full information. 


THE POPE M’F’C Co., 
84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





ee a 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


And School Supplies. 
<ain@—a 


BAKER, PRATT & C0. 


142 & 144 Grand St., New York, 
Manufacturers of the celebrated 


“TRIUMPH DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE : 


Stationary Top Desks, 


Folding Lid ‘“*Study”’’ Desks, 


Box Desk, with Hinged Lids, | 


Teachers’ Desks. 





Send for Sample of the “Alpha’”’ Dustiess Crayon. 
Send for Samples “ Aids to School Discipline.’ 
Sead for Descriptive Circular School Goods, 
Send for estimate for Furnishing your 
hool Room or Lecture Room. 
t?” Our new “Catalogue of Scho»! Merchandise,” 
containing 1>4 pages and over 300 illustrations 
| sent by mat! on receipt 0 = 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO, 


Booksellers, = Soli & School — 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., N.Y. 


RH. MACY & CO. 





14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY ‘kp DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


| FOR TWENTY YEARS_ THE LEADERS IN 
POPULAR t PRICES. 


| 

| 

| 

| Lamp Ra given to “MAIL orders from our 
| patrons 

HOME 

| OR 

| TOU RISTS. 


NG JUL ¥ AND AUGUST T 3 - 
LISHMES? & mood SLOSS ON SATURDAY NT 


,O 


. MACY & CO, 


aia ‘ 














THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Porcefain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c, 





t® Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
to wear receiveJan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER, 


| This feature renders these goods more eco- 


nomical and durable than those of any other 


| manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
| tively 


small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 


=” To protect the purchaser 
against imitations, it should be 
observed that the Improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, “‘ 1847, ROCERS BROS., 
| Kan.” 


t=” FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Fairs where exhibited, from.the World's Fair, 
1853. to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition. 1876. 

ee Extract from the American Institute 
Report: “Their Porcelain-Lined, Double- 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all 
the qualities the Company claim.” 
* We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the worid.” 





WNINGS FOR STORES AND DWELL- 
INGS, TENTS and FLAGS of al! Descriptions. 
made up at Short Notice. Canvas and Bunting for 
sale at Wholesale and Retail’. Canopies, Dancing 
Cc tothe and Camp Chairs to Let at Low Prices. 
F. ELTON, i,274 B’way, bet. 32d. & 33d. Ste., N.Y 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Common-Sense Chairs 
AND ROCKERS, 


with or without Reading and 
Writing Tabie. A lady pur- 
chaser writes: ** The only ob 
ction to your Common sense 
ker is, we all want it. 
“Tlove it, | love it, and who 
shall dare 
To chide me for ioving the 
Common-Sense Chair?” 
Strong. Easy. and Roomy. 
t fits everywhere. Send 
stamp for st to F. A. Sinclair, 
Mottvilie, Onon. Co., N.Y. 
sivary chair stampea and warratted perfect. 


yitG PERC, 
“ 
























THE EXERCISE 
which Jewett’s Re- 
volving Perch Cage 
furnishes wilt give 
health and prolong 
the life of your pet 
canary. Itisa pleas- 
ure to witness the 
joy and delight to 
the Bird in operating 
this cage. Sold by 
trade everywhere. 
Send for Circular. 

Sole manufacturers, 


John, Jowett & Sons 
Buffalo, N.Y. 











STEEL PENS 


of su iperior Englisn make; famous for durability and 
elast feity : eat variety of styles suited to every kind 
rf rae af ealers generally. 


‘orsale b 
Ky Y-FIV VE escorted samples for trial, in- 
clualng ihe “ ” 


” 
celebrated U AND 
Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


SoL_e AGENTS For THE U.S. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paria Exposition, 1873, 








Make the best roof in the world. 
Superior to Tin. Cheaper than 
y and less than 44 the weight 
jot Crack. Fire Proof. Can be 
put on by any Carpenter. 
5 per cont, saved in frei¢ht, with 
on. ria int Sa life tion pag 
ast a life-time. ak 
‘ull description and prices to the 
TRON-CLAD - MANUFACTURING co., 
P. O. Box 2528, New York City. 
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